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THE WEEK, 


THE news which was received by the Colonial 
Office on Thursday evening from the Governor of Natal 
that telegraphic communication with Ladysmith had 
been cut off cannot fail to increase our anxiety for Sir 
George White’s troops, but a telegram which arrived 
on the same day through Brussels and Paris, to 
the effect that the Free State forces had captured 
Colenso, and cut off the retreat of the Ladysmith 
forces, was evidently inclined rather unduly to magnify 
what has been undoubtedly a serious reverse. For 
although it is now clear that the losses of Sir George 
White’s force were as much as 54 killed and 200 
wounded, independently of the body which was 
captured, the estimated loss of 3,500 men which is given 
by this unknown informant is an obvious exaggeration. 


THE bad news from Ladysmith that a column con- 
sisting of two infantry battalions and a mule battery, 
sent by General White during Monday’s operations to 
turn the enemy’s right, had been surrounded and forced, 
after suffering heavy loss, to capitulate to the Boers, 
was received in this country with sorrow and even with 
dismay, but in a steadfast and dignified spirit far 
removed from sterile recriminations or precipitate 
blame. Whether the judgment which a fuller know- 
ledge of the circumstances that led to the disaster may 
eventually impose upon the nation tend to exculpate or 
to condemn him, Sir George White’s manly and unhesi- 
tating acceptance of full responsibility for what has 
happened deserved and received ungrudging acknow- 
ledgment. The whole nation admires his frank and 
courageous attitude. And not only Englishmen, but 
foreign writers—and those too whose criticism of British 
policy in South Africa has been keenest and most out- 
spoken—have paid a generous tribute to the unfortunate 
and perhaps imprudent, but magnanimous soldier. It 
is a pleasure to read in the French papers, even in 
those whose unfriendliness to this country a part of our 
own Press is never tired of pointing out and of pro- 
voking, many a candid and even glowing acknowledg- 
ment of the chivalry of a British General and the 
fortitude of the British people. 


Or the many statements which we must handle 
delicately when they come from the correspondents in 
Natal (still more when they come from the Cape) there 
are none more misleading than the remarks on artillery 
fire. Take this for example, one of the most widely 
spread of the reports :—‘“ The Boer ammunition is bad. 
A few shells have fallen but have done comparatively 
little damage.’ This has appeared perhaps a dozen 
times in the last forty-eight hours, and what it means is 
that at long range, and at a mark on the level, a great 
percentage of shell fail to explode on percussion. Any 
one can see the reason of this for himself, by drawing 
a shell as it would strike flat ground at a very slight 
angle. The point meets with no resistance. 


HERE is another example of the same kind of 
thing. “At the fourth shot their piece was disabled.” 
If there is one thing more difficult to tell than another it 
is whether a piece under proper cover is really put out of 





action or not. And if there is one thing the amateur 
delights in it is exaggerating the effect of bombardment. 
The noise it makes is probably at the bottom of these 
grotesque errors, Everybody will remember the terrible 
effect of the American naval guns outside Santiago, 
how “tons of earth flew into the air,” and how “ frag- 
ments of guns were distinctly seen in the débris.” 
What does often happen in the face of a superior fire 
is a slackening of the service, or a thorough demoralisa- 
tion of the gunners, but from that to the disabling of a 
heavy piece in position is a very long way. 


ONE might mention in this connection the false 
impression that the explosion of a shell can be invariably 
set for a point just over the position attacked, that 
the air “full of shrapnel” necessarily means “ enor- 
mous slaughter,” and so forth. But the part of wisdom 
in the whole matter is to remember the exact facts of 
the case. Field artillery can (as a rule) do nothing 
against heavier guns. Its value depends upon rapidity 
and accuracy. We possess this last quality to the 
highest degree, and our principal danger in any pro- 
longed artillery duel in this war will be from the superior 
weight of some of the enemy’s mobile guns. 


Lorp EpMUND FITzMaurRIceE spoke at Swindon on 
Thursday, and referred to the “ unfortunate omissions ”’ 
in the official edition of President Steyn’s despatches. 
Lord Lansdowne at the same moment was defending the 
new diplomacy (“which had enabled our people to 
detect the real issue at stake”), as if no such omissions 
had occurred. Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice sees no signs 
of a Dutch conspiracy or a European coalition against 
England. His appeal for “ little peoples,” his defence 
of Mr. Schreiner, and his summons to the Liberal party 
to rally to the cause of “patriotism and moderation” 
are a welcome proof (if proof were needed) of the 
vitality of Liberal traditions of foreign policy. 


On the Friday of last week—the day on which THE 
SPEAKER goes to press—Lord Rosebery went to Bath 
and unveiled two tablets to the two Pitts. He devoted 
a long speech to the expansion of the Empire and of 
his Majuba letter. The Boers were compared to the 
Mormons. After Majuba Hill Mr. Gladstone made a 
sublime experiment. Lord Rosebery was uneasy at the 
time, and his fears had been completely realised. “ We 
know how that magnanimity was rewarded.” This is 
odd. For magnanimity was the very word applied by 
Mr. Chamberlain to President Kruger’s conduct after 
the Jameson Raid, But there is something still more 
strange which demands explanation. Lord Rosebery 
advised his audience to procure a book, The Transvaal 
from Within, by Mr. Fitzpatrick, “which seems to me to 
bear on every page and in every sentence the mark of truth.” 
We turn to the first two chapters of this book the truth of 
whose every sentence Lord Rosebery attests (and already 
this part of his speech has been turned into a book- 
seller’s advertisement) and we find attributed to Mr. 
Gladstone, 4 propos of his sublime experiment, “the 
wriggling, the equivocation, the distortion of phrases, 
the shameless explaining away,” and other “ tactics 
worthy of a pettifogging attorney.” Mr. Fitzpatrick 
adds that one of Mr. Gladstone’s statements in the 
House of Commons was “the reverse of truthful,” and 
that his Government in their Transvaal policy was 
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“clearly moved by the meanest considerations.” A 
comparison of other phrases in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s bcok 
with Lord Rosebery’s unqualified certificate would 
enhance the impression (which we hesitate to form) 
that an extraordinary and inexplicable outrage has been 
perpetrated by a living statesman upon the memory of 
our dead leader. 


On Wednesday Lord Rosebery made another 
speech, this time at Edinburgh. In spite of what he 
calls an untoward incident, he remains satished with 
the war and will not criticise the preparations until it 
is over (or unpopular?). He has already chosen a good 
phrase for this criticism. It will be called “the great 
inquisition.” Others will remember that in the critical 
summer and autumn months Lord Rosebery never 
opened his mouth either to forewarn or to forearm. 


MEANWHILE the development of opinion is steadily 
proceeding. The small band of Liberal peers are 
rallying to the right side. On Monday at Southport the 
Marquis of Northampton, after a vigorous speech upon 
domestic reform, declared that the pendulum was 
swinging round to Liberalism. He was “aware that 
the pendulum had received a check, for men’s eyes 
were blinded and their brains muddled by the horrible 
war fever, which would last its time, but would come to 
its end when men would wake up again and see the 
truth.” Inthe evening he denounced the new diplo- 
macy, and condemned the war as a cowardly act. 
Lord Rosebery had expressed his own views, and had 
impressed upon others the necessity of concealing 
theirs. He (the Marquis of Northampton) had been 
an independent man during the whole of his political 
life, and claimed the privilege of saying what he thought 
wrong at the moment he thought right. 


On the same night Lord Spencer addressed a 
public meeting in the Market Hall, Cleator Moor. He 
followed the line of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman. 
The country being at war the war must be vigorously 
prosecuted. The ultimatum was to be condemned, but 
also the diplomacy which made the Boers think that we 
intended to annex their country. The mistakes began 
with Sir A. Milner’s irritating despatch of May 5th. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s assurance came too late. 
As for the suggestion of a Dutch conspiracy in South 
Africa, Lord Spencer agreed that it was the strangest 
nightmare that ever afflicted the Imperialist mind. He 
protested against the attempt to stamp out nationalities. 


WE are glad to recognise the best English spirit 
in Lord Selborne’s speech at Dumfries on Wednesday. 
The historical part of the speech was controversial, and 
we do not pretend to accept it. But nothing could be 
better than the tone of his allusions to our recent 
disaster. His appeal to his countrymen to be generous 
ina moment of reverse, generous to the enemy, and 
generous to our own soldiers, was instinct with that fine 
temper which saves nations, as individuals, from the 
excesses of panic or blind anger. That disaster is full 
of sorrow (it is idle and unworthy to deny it) for every 
true Englishman. It is some consolation to be reminded 
that men such as Lord Selborne, however much they 
may differ from Liberals on the policy of the war, are 
setting their faces not less resolutely against the influences 
which would turn that war to the degradation of our 
national character. 


THE St. Fames’s Gazelle has not only an article on 
“The Policy of Germany,” but even a correspondence 
on that very interesting, very straightforward and very 
transparent matter. A correspondent of the 1st inst. 
(who covers himself under a cloud of initials) even goes 
so far as to say that, “ Like everything else in your 
paper touching our relations with Germany, it tends in 
the right direction.” The Spectator again makes sure of 





Germany by offering that Power the whole of North 
Africa. Now, without going into the question of the 
St. Fantes’s German proclivities or the Spectators power 
of rapid conquest, it is worth remembering that the 
total number of pieces with which the great alliance- 
game can be played is exactly four, and that after three 
years’ practice, involving about a dozer shifts, that game 
1s becoming monotonous, 


Ar the quarterly meeting of the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce on Wednesday it seems to have 
been agreed that trade in Manchester is better than at 
any time during the last fifty years. Mr. Robert 
Barclay, in his interesting presidential address, pointed 
out the change in the Lancashire of to-day from the 
Lancashire of twenty years ago. There has been a 
severe ordeal. The weaker have been going to the wall. 
Old mills and incompetent millowners have been dis- 
appearing, new mills and competent millowners or 
managers taking their place. In truth, there has been 
an improvement in the quality as well as the quantity of 
trade. In spite of all this, it is plain from several of the 
speeches made that many of the more thoughtful 
business men are anxious about the future. The Free 
Trade upon which our prosperity is based, is threatened 
not only by shipping rings and other sorts of combina- 
tion, but also by the invertebracy of modern thought, 
which allows the absurd fallacies of Fair Trade to strike 
root in shallow minds. 


THE appearance of the last report of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education (the new Board of 
Education comes into existence next April) has inevit- 
ably suggested retrospects of the Committee’s career. 
The story is not the least curious of our national 
experiences, At one time the Board has found its 
friends amongst Churchmen, at another amongst 
Nonconformists. It drew upon itself at one phase 
the suspicions of the latter, who thought it nothing 
else than an instrument of the National Society. 
At another it encountered the fierce obstruction 
of the former, who held that it had no _ duties 
except that of finding the necessary funds for 
maintaining Church schools. Its vicissitudes offer 
a splendid opportunity to partizans who distort 
history by reproducing only those incidents which 
tell in their tavour. It is therefore not surprising 
that the Times describes its history in a manner to 
suggest that education owes everything to the champions 
of Church privileges in education. Nobody would 
conclude from reading the Times’ account that the 
National Society opposed the original creation of the 
Board and resisted every proposal to increase its 
powers and to enable it to raise the standard of instruc- 
tion. The Voluntaryist Nonconformists very soon 
abandoned their antagonism to the claims of the State 
in education. .The National Society displayed its 
inveterate hostility as lately as the year of Mr. Acland’s 
“hatpeg ” circular. 


THE modus vivendi plan of procrastination hardly 
seems destined to continue as popular as it once was, if 
we consider Newfoundland. We have not heard much 
concerning this colony and its grievances lately, but if a 
letter received during the past week from a member of 
the Newfoundland Government, which we have been 
privileged to see, is any indication, there is trouble 
in store for us again in this quarter. It will be 
recalled that hitherto the Imperial authorities have 
succeeded in prevailing on the “ Tenth Island,” it being 
a self-governing colony, to enact a modus vivendi which 
will ensure our good relations with France with respect 
to our treaties. “This colony will not renew the modus 
vivendi of the legislation under which the treaties are 
enforced,” writes the Minister in question, “and some 
decisive action must be taken in the near future by the 
Imperial Government.” He adds that the Transvaal 
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cannot be allowed to block the way much longer. We 
may ourselves add that the modus vivendi expires on 
January Ist. 


WE have learnt during the past week of the 
manner in which the news of the Venezuelan boundary 
award was received in British Guiana. The colonists 
are distinctly pleased, but they are no sooner out of one 
scrape than they would fain be plunging themselves into 
another. We sincerely hope the Colonial Office will 
not be so fatuous as to sanction any loan for the con- 
struction of a line from New Amsterdam to Skeldon, 
on the river Corentyne. Sir Walter Sendall, the 
Governor, talks of the “richness of its resources,” but 
he says nothing about the deadliness of the climate of 
the Corentyne river district, which altogether precludes 
permanent white settlement (even the negroes refuse to 
live there); and if, as the promoters of the scheme 
argue, it is just the country for East Indians, it is hardly 
worth while plunging British Guiana into bankruptcy 
in order to provide for a possible immigration of coolies. 
Warned by Newfoundland’s predicament three years 
ago, Mr. Chamberlain has already refused his assent, 
and it were well if the colony’s attitude and Sir Walter 
Sendall’s approval of the scheme did not cause the 
Imperial Government to recede from its position. The 
people of this colony may be indignant if they please, 
but we do not want any more bankrupt colonies just at 
present. 


From the middle of last month Mme. Juliette 
Adam ceased to direct the Nouvelle Revue. She had 
presided for twenty years over its rising fortunes ; 
henceforth her connection with the review will be 
limited to the continuation of her articles on foreign 
affairs, which are generally thoughtful and interesting. 
The Nouvelle Revue has had a prosperous career and 
certainly deserved success, It cannot be said to 
compete either with the Revue des Deux Mondes, which 
retains its unique authority under the rejuvenating 
influence of M. Bruneti¢re, nor with the still more 
literary (but less heavy) Revue de Paris. It is livelier of 
course than either, less hide-bound by traditions and by 
parties, less well written as a rule, and infinitely more 
democratic. The new editors are apparently inclined 
to give a still larger space to foreign and colonial topics. 
Their first number contained extracts which should be 
read with attention from the notebook of General 
Gallieni, who has won golden opinions as an adminis- 
trator in Madagascar ; and an article on French interests 
and influence in the near East which will hardly be 
grateful to Russian diplomatists. The article is illus- 
trated—a popular feature—by some charming Kodak 
views. 


THE rumour that Spain is about to transfer Ceuta to 
Russia is still current. It originated as a guess to 
explain the recent meeting between Count Mouravieff 
and the Spanish Premier, and it has been adopted since 
asa bright suggestion by certain Panslavist organs. The 
history of the story does not inspire confidence, but 
there is one fact which lends it a certain colour. The 
participation of Russia in the occupation of Crete has 
been used to give her a permanent footing in the 
Mediterranean. Her ships have not quitted the Levant, 
and they are known officially as the Russian Mediter- 
ranean Squadron. The existence of this fleet, which 
has been used since the pacification of Crete for a 
active political propaganda along the Syrian coast, seems 
to involve the ultimate acquisition of a depot. Ceuta is 
remote from Russia’s sphere of interest, but its posses- 
sion would none the less give her the footing she 
requires. So far the suggestion has been viewed only 


as a menace to Gibraltar, but it has another aspect. The 
defence of so distant a position would seriously dissipate 
her energies in case of war, and meantime one may 
doubt whether her finances would allow her to purchase 
If Russia does 


the place or to fortify it when acquired. 





compensate herself for permitting us to go to war in 
Africa, she is much more likely to establish herself on 
the Persian Gulf. 


It is said that the German Reichstag, when it 
meets, will be confronted with a proposal for the 
doubling of the navy within eighteen years. The 
present six-years scheme of construction does not expire 
till 1903, and there seems to be no obvious reason for 
its modification—unless indeed one reckons the Peace 
Conference. For the moment the new programme is 
more likely to influence the internal political situation 
than the position of Germany as a Sea Power. The 
Clericals, who hold the balance of power, seem bent on 
resolute opposition, and are prepared to use the question 
to decide outstanding Constitutional issues. The failure 
of the Kaiser to carry his Penal Servitude Bill against 
the Centre and the Left in the Reichstag, and the 
Prussian Canal Bill against a very different coalition of 
Centre and Right in the Landtag, will make the coming 
struggle decisive as to the future of “ personal govern- 
ment.” The chief Clerical organ welcomes a conflict 
on this very ground. It protests in curiously outspoken 
terms against the dominance of the Imperial factor of 
late years, and calls loudly for “a stand-up fight” that 
would end the present “hideous game.” It is seldom 
that a people has to choose so clearly between its arma- 
ments and its Constitution. 


THE Daily Telegraph of Wednesday last has a 
leading article that merits some attention. It isa very 
angry and violent attack upon the censorship of tele- 
grams ; and the reason given for all this just indigna- 
tion is that the best ally of our forces in the field is the 
well-aroused patriotism and well-informed opinion of the 
English public. The Daily Telegraph is said to have 
(after the Petit Ffournal) the largest circulation in the 
world. It would be well if it were to arouse 
our feeble patriotism to a high pitch, and to inform 
our opinion without printing what might do England 
harm and the enemy good, But of what that may 
be the military censors are by far the best judges, 
and even the most patriotic of journals must prefer 
success in the field to the immediate satisfaction of 
curiosity. 


As was everywhere anticipated, Mr. Harold Spender 
was badly beaten in Bow and Bromley. It is encourag- 
ing, however, to note that in spite of the differences of 
Liberals over the Transvaal, his outspoken criticism of 
the Government was endorsed by more than two- 
thirds of the Liberal party in a London constituency. 
The Jingoes and the Socialists apparently divided the 
honour of proving that there is less freedom of speech 
in London than there was six months ago in Johannes- 
burg. Mr. Spender paid the penalty of his daring, and 
the vulgarity of London Toryism was perhaps never 
more aggressive. But he happensto be an Englishman, 
and we shall be surprised if a few months hence his 
English courage and his English courtesy are not 
remembered with greater pleasure than his opponents’ 
scurrilous tactics, English neither in their execution nor 
their source. 


Exeter, like Bow and Bromley, is to choose a 
new member under conditions which are scarcely 
favourable to the frank and fair discussion of poll- 
tical affairs. The Tories have a strong candidate in 
Sir Edgar Vincent, but Mr. Allan Bright, like Mr. 
Harold Spender, refuses to be closured by the argument 
that criticism is unpatriotic. (It is strange by the way 
that the rank and file of Unionists appear to repudiate 
the view of their leaders that such criticism is not only 
proper but imperatively necessary.) Mr. Allan Bright 
may claim our sympathy for being compelled to contest 
what would otherwise be a promising seat under such 
adverse conditions. But it is sometimes more valuable 
to be able to make a protest than to win an election. 
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PITT THE YOUNGEST. 


N his little book upon Pitt, Lord Rosebery tried to 
prove that the statesman who inaugurated and 
inspired the longest and blackest period of coercive 
Toryism ever suffered by this long-suffering country of 
ours was himself technically a Whig. Another such 
period is not possible or conceivable until all the life and 
virtue has gone out of our free institutions. But it may 
well be that a century hence some ingenious historian, 
anxious to distinguish himself by inventing a paradox, 
may set to work to prove that Lord Rosebery himself 
was technically a Liberal. Our imaginary friend will 
doubtless dwell upon the circumstance that Lord 
Rosebery was once the First Minister of a Liberal Admini- 
stration, that even after his retirement he took the 
popular and Progressive side in a London County 
Council election, and that in a long series of attacks 
upon Liberal policy and Liberal tradition he did from 
time to time proclaim himself a Liberal Imperialist. 
Lastly, it would be pointed out that a small group of his 
supporters who embarrassed the Opposition in Parlia- 
ment in the two memorable sessions of 1899 had them- 
selves been elected by Liberal constituents. But 
arguments however subtle must in the end yield to facts. 
When facts are present what need is there of words ? 
Doubts piled on doubts at last break down our con- 
fidence. Anxious, nay eager, we have been as Liberals 
and admirers of Lord Rosebery to make every allow- 
ance for the illiberal influences ot his environment. But 
we cannot trust a sword that bends at every crisis and 
wounds the party it was wont to serve. It is not when 
we are in power or marching to certain victory that we 
have to fear the defection of an ambitious leader :— 
“ For in the pageant all is bright, and till the shock 
we feel 

We learn not what is burnished tin and what is 

tempered steel.” 

So it was in the Reform crisis of ’66, when, undis- 
mayed by the defections of the Adullamites, “ imperial 
Gladstone turned to bay upon our furthest left.” So it 
was in ’77 and ’86 and ’96. And so is it to-day. The 
morality as well as the policy of a war upon two Re- 
publics is called in question. By that question we 
stand or fall. We may fall; but if we do so fall 
others will take our places and rise hereafter. We read 
Lord Rosebery’s speech at Bath, and we declare our 
painful conviction that he is not leading us, he is not 
serving in our ranks, he is not even sleeping in his tent. 
He is among the enemy flourishing a hostile flag—the 
same flag under which Pitt made war upon the liberties 
of Europe, and which Fox, to the eternal honour of the 
Liberal party, hastened through a storm of unpopularity 
to denounce by Resolutions in the House of Commons. 

It is now more than three years since Lord Rosebery 
retired from politics on account of a fundamental differ- 
ence of opinion with Mr. Gladstone and the majority of 
the Liberal party. Since that time he has been inces- 
santly urged by importunate admirers small and great to 
re-enter the political field. And scarcely a month has 
gone by but they have extorted a reluctant compliance. 
“ For a retired statesman Rosebery talks a good deal,” 
was a comment passed not long ago by a foreign 
observer of English politics. To pass all these utter- 
ances in review would be a work of weeks for the writer 
and of days for the reader. They have been delivered in 
what we may call an oratio obliquissima, and they have 
been printed by daily and weekly journals with footnotes 
and explanations, prefaces and appendices, which in 
ingenuity and diversity of interpretation equal, as their 
circulation vastly exceeds, all ancient and modern com- 
ment upon the ambiguities of Thucydides. A Times 
law report is allowed to pass in decent but useful 
obscurity from its threepenny cradle to its grave on the 
lawyer’s shelf. But the Zimes Rosebery reports (of 
apparently innocent little speeches about Burns or 


oysters) are sliced out and pasted together, republished 
and suppressed, in a storm that would have satisfied a 
Stead and inebriated a Cobbett. For this charming 
oratory which invariably delights an audience no one 
will claim the permanent value of literature. But the 
instinct of the Press Association is correct. People 
want to read it for the invariable covert allusion, 
intended or imagined, to the political aims and ambition 
of Lord Salisbury’s predecessor. And we should be 
doing an injustice to Lord Rosebery’s personal attrac- 
tions, his boundless wealth, his unique influence over 
what remains of Liberal “society” in London and Edin- 
burgh, and to his ceaseless political activity, if we even 
attempted to disguise the results of his work during the 
last three years. In his farewell speech Lord Rosebery 
advised the Liberal party to be loyal to its leaders in 
future. His first successor has resigned; his second 
successor has already been so seriously embarrassed that 
in order tocommand he has been compelled to divide—his 
speeches from his votes. In the country Liberalism has 
been steadily gaining ground ; but who can doubt that 
much more would have been won and many more bye- 
elections gained but for the mercurial moods of a 
retired Minister and those utterances of his which have 
been welcomed time and again by the thunderous 
applause of the Tory press? Let no personal animus 
or anything but a deliberate judgment slowly and pain- 
fully formed be supposed to dictate this verdict. It is 
easy to retire but difficult to remain in retirement. Mr. 
Gladstone once succeeded for two years, and Lord 
Rosebery may have succeeded for as many months. 
Mr. Gladstone returned because he saw the Turkish 
oppressor at work exterminating humanity in Bulgaria 
and a Tory Ministry inclined to co-operate with the 
butcher. Lord Rosebery retired because he thought, 
honestly enough no doubt, that this very butcher must 
be left alone in Armenia. He has returned on two 
conspicuous occasions : once to insist that France must 
be either fought or humiliated over Fashoda, and now 
again to advise the Liberal party to “close their ranks ” 
in support and approval of a Government which is busy 
and glorying in the reversal of Mr. Gladstone’s policy in 
the Transvaal. 

But, it may be urged, Lord Rosebery—though he is 
not showing himself a Liberal in foreign policy—is 
nevertheless a domestic reformer. As chairman of the 
London County Council his tact and sympathy with 
Progressive ideas won general admiration. He was pro- 
bably at that time ready to support a scheme for the 
taxation of ground values. And a little more than 
four years ago he presided over the deliberations of a 
Home Rule, Death Duty, Parish Council, Welsh Dis- 
establishment, Local Option Cabinet. These are large 
projects, with roots firmly fixed in the soil of Liberal 
principles. A respect for national and local aspirations, 
a desire for the fair distribution of public burdens, love 
of religious equality, a practical determination to 
grapple with the national curse of intemperance— 
these sentiments may well be regarded as the indis- 
pensable springs of action for Liberal statesmanship. It 
may be that they are compatible with an overmastering 
passion to spread, year by year, with fire and sword, 
and with ever increasing demands upon the public 
treasury, the boundaries of the British Empire. We 
even know of young gentlemen, professedly Liberal 
Reformers, who talk enthusiastically to their constituents 
of old age pensions and other social reformation, and 
vote placidly every spring for estimates which make 
these same projects progressively absurd and impos- 
sible. With the exception of the Daily News, every 
great organ of Liberal opinion has pronounced 
that Lord Rosebery’s advice to the Liberal party to 
shut its mouth upon the present war with the Boer 
Republic is utterly bad, whether regarded from the 
standpoint of morality or of expediency. Our further 
point is this, that at present Lord Rosebery has no title 
to give advice to the Liberal party. We have no 
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guarantee that in home policy he remains a Liberal. 
For three years upon such questions as Home Rule, 
local taxation, public retrenchment, temperance reform, 
and the reactionary measures of the present Government 
(including heavy doles to landlords and improper relief 
to the Anglican clergy) he has been silent, or ambiguous, 
or positively retrograde. Let Lord Rosebery denounce 
Tories instead of Liberals, the Tory reaction instead of 
the Liberal tradition for three consecutive years and the 
Liberal party will state for his benefit as it now recalls 
against him that old-fashioned definition of character as 
“the result of long-continued action in a right direction 
too laboriously gained to be suddenly lost.” 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of what we 
may call the retired Rosebery is his feverish anxiety to 
represent small things as great—to develop imaginary 
crises, to magnify national dangers. He never thinks 
of criticising public waste, but looks upon large 
sums with a sort of awe :—‘ When I think of our 
expenditure, £112,000,000 a year in a time of peace 

, T confess I have no hesitation in recurring 
to the opinion of Chatham and saying once more, ‘ Be 
one people : forget everything for the public.’” The 
comparison of Omdurman to Waterloo might have been 
expected of an undergraduate at a college wine or 
from a “ descriptive” writer in the Daily Mail. And at 
Bath exactly the same method was applied to the 
Transvaal, That Government, whose total revenue is 
less than a fifth of the amount expended upon military 
services alone in the United Kingdom, is actually repre- 
sented as “ gradually piling up a great military power 
armed to the teeth.” If Lord Rosebery and others had 
demonstrated that the tiny community of farmers was a 
first-class military Power, it is quite certain that Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues would never have allowed 
Mr. Chamberlain to drive them into a war that has 
already cost this country hundreds of lives and millions 
of pounds, 

It is not necessary for us to dwell upon the 
uneasiness with which Lord Rosebery now tells us 
that he observed Mr. Gladstone’s “ sublime experiment ” 
after Majuba Hill. Surely the knell of Christian policy 
has been rung with almost indecent and premature haste 
round the grave of the dead lion. A colder and more 
historical criterion of Lord Rosebery’s policy will be 
found in the circumstance that “ Liberal Imperialism” 
has to go back for its inspiration to the Elder and the 
Younger Pitt. The names of Canning and of Palmer- 
ston are associated, and rightly associated, with a 
foreign policy, which we recognise as Liberal, though 
widely differing from that of Cobden and Gladstone, 
We gladly recognise that there is a wide field for 
difference within the four corners of the Liberal party. 
We look back with pride to Canning’s work for Greece 
and to Palmerston’s work for Italy. Cobden and Bright 
found in such interference difficult cases of conscience. 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord John Russell co-operated 
heartily. Pride in our free colonies is a noble and a 
Liberal sentiment. But when an inexperienced Governor, 
indoctrinated with the aggressive policy of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Goschen, is sent out to override the 
constitutional wishes of a loyal and free colony in order 
to force two small Republics into war, there can be no 
difference of opinion among Liberals. Their voices 
must be raised in protest. Their voices have been raised. 
They have been heard; and as the nation gradually 
learns the truth protest will predominate. 

If this war is the hall-mark of Liberal Imperialism, 
let the epithet be dropped for ever. Scarcely any 
Liberal statesman of the past would have tolerated the 
Cretan and Armenian massacres ; none would for one 
moment have tolerated the diplomacy which has led to 
a war with two free Republics. We wish we could 
discover a single reason for prefixing the epithet Liberal 
to the new type of Imperialism ; we wish we could 
discover a_ single element which would distin- 
guish it from the Imperialism of Mr. Disraeli, 
who at once promoted the thing and coined the 


word, Those who remember how it started with a deal 
in Suez Canal shares know that the new Imperialism 
from its very beginning has grown and flourished from 
the Stock Exchange ; those who have been initiated 
into the mysteries of rigging the market and who are 
aware of the straits of the Chartered Company know 
perfectly well how and why we are now waging a war 
in South Africa. When the markets require a raid or a 
war the British public and the British Press can be 
supplied at the shortest notice with well-paid cries of 
female distress from the gold-reefed city. The dirty 
work of gagging and inspiring the Press was well under- 
stood by Pitt the younger. Pitt the elder left the 
business of domestic corruption to Newcastle. Now it 
is in the hands of wealthy jobbers who spread their nets 
from corner to corner of British territory. Never was 
the country in greater danger than now, when a small 
group of so-called Liberals is playing fast and loose 
with the Liberal tradition and when a thick mist seems 
to have settled before the eyes of some of her most 
public-spirited servants, distorting facts, obscuring 
truths, and magnifying into magnificence objects which 
are in truth so paltry and so vulgar that they remind us 
of Burke’s noble aphorism :— 
“Great empires and little minds go ill together.” 





THE MILITARY POSITION. 


met with a serious disaster. At the end of 
last week it was evident that the Boers in great 
force were closing upon Ladysmith. A reconnaissance 
froma captive balloon on Sunday disclosed the enemy in 
large numbers upon the hills tothe north, busily engaged 
in forming entrenched positions and preparing to mount 
guns. On this day, apparently, Sir George White took 
the decision to move out practically his whole force in a 
north-easterly direction towards Lombards Kop with a 
view possibly to capture the Boer guns, or at least to 
press back the enemy, and thus to delay the progress of 
the investment. Some small garrisons were left in 
camp, and early on Monday morning the mass of the 
British force moved out to the attack. The cavalry 
covered the right flank, and two brigades of infantry in 
separate columns, each with three or four batteries, 
operated against the enemy’s position. On the left, 
part battalions of the Gloucester Regiment and of the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, with a mountain battery, were 
despatched from camp at 11 p.m. on Sunday night with 
the idea of occupying some hill north-west of Lady- 
smith, which would serve to cover this flank during the 
main advance. The first official despatch gave a sg 
meagre account of the fighting which _ resulte 
The enemy's first position was found to be aban- 
doned, and the British forces having been drawn 
away some distance from Ladysmith, a heavy attack 
was delivered against their right flank. The two main 
infantry columns were within mutual supporting 
distance and the right column could therefore be 
reinforced. The advance was however brought to a 
complete standstill, and retirement under the cover of 
artillery fire became inevitable. This retirement was 
reported to be “unmolested,” but at one period the 
British troops seem to have been somewhat hardly 
pressed, and the excellent handling of the guns enabled 
them to shake off the Boers. By 2 p.m. the force had 
returned to camp with an estimated loss of 80 to 100, 
which, as on previous occasions, proves to be con- 
siderably below the full total. When the first official 
telegram was sent, at 3 p.m., a report had been 
received that the mules of the Mountain Battery had 
stampeded during the night, but there was no news of 
two infantry battalions far away on the left. Not till 
11.35 p.m., more than twenty-four hours after they 
started, was a telegram despatched announcing the 
serious fact that these battalions, together with the 


l ER Majesty’s forces in the north of Natal have 
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battery, had been surrounded, and after losing heavily 
had surrendered. Sir George White acknowledged his 
full responsibility for the plan which resulted thus 
disastrously, and acquitted the troops of all blame. In 
his words, their position was “untenable.” A _ later 
telegram, dated 7.50 p.m. on Tuesday, gave further 
explanations which threw light upon the immediate cause 
of the surrender. There was an idea of “ turning the 
enemy’s right flank,” and the ill-fated force was intended 
“to march by night up Bell’s Spruit and seize Nicholson’s 
Nek or some position ” in the neighbourhood. The exact 
position which it was hoped to reach cannot be identified, 
but must have been in the midst of the tangled hills 
lying to the north-west of Ladysmith. The night 
march proceeded without incident till the troops were 
within 2 miles of Nickolson’s Nek, where a stampede of 
ammunition mules occurred, followed by that of the 
animals of the Mountain Battery. This circumstance is 
peculiar, and there is some reason to suspect mis- 
behaviour on the part of the native muleteers. The 
troops, deprived of their guns and reserve ammunition, 
occupied an adjacent hill, and spent the remaining 
hours of darkness in making preparations for defence. 
At dawn they were attacked, and by 9.30 a.m. the enemy 
had been heavily reinforced. At 3 p.m. the ammunition 
had been “ practically exhausted,” and after suffering “ very 
numerous losses,” they surrendered. Noblame attachesto 
the two battalions, which had displayed great gallantry 
in previous actions, and were unsupported, caught in a 
trap and short of ammunition. From the military point 
of view, however, the disaster, which far too closely 
resembles that of Majuba Hill, calls for explanation. 
Why was this small force sent off with the wild idea of 
turning the flank of a suj erior enemy? Why was no 
attempt made to keep up communication by the aid of 
the large body of cavalry and mounted infantry avail- 
able? These and other questions demand an answer. 

In the annals of the British Army, there have been 
few instances of a reverse so tragically complete. The 
disaster in Afghanistan in 1842 and Isandlhana in 1879 
occur at once to the memory, but neither involved so 
many British officers and men. In the one case the 
mass of non-combatants hampered the fatal retreat, in 
the other only one battalion was involved. It is 
natural that the recent blow should have brought 
a keen sense of humiliation to the whole nation. 
We have not now to apportion blame to the persons 
responsible for this serious reverse ; nor would this be 
at present possible, since political as well as military 
mistakes are involved. Before us lie many days of 
great anxiety while tardy reinforcements are on their 
way to South Africa. Cruel suspense must be borne 
until the roll of casualties is fully known, and that roll 
must bring with it life-long sorrows to many British homes. 
The defence of Ladysmith has become vitally important 
if worse disasters are to be averted, and all our thoughts 
centre upon the sadly reduced force which is practically 
isolated in Northern Natal. Sailors from the fleet with 
guns, which they well know how to use, have happily 
reached Ladysmith. The Boer artillery seems to have 
been so far singularly ineffective, and our field batteries, 
aided by the heavier naval ordnance, will doubtless 
be able to keep the enemy’s fire under control. 
Unless there has been inexcusable want of _fore- 
sight, which there is no reason to suppose, ammuni- 
tion and provisions must be abundant. There 
has also been ample time to create formidable 
defences. We have learned by bitter experience what 
attacks on positions defended by modern rifles entail, 
and if the Boers attempt to carry Ladysmith by assault, 
they will run the risk of a disastrous repulse. Initial 
reverses are unfortuaately too common in British wars, 
and in this case a heavy responsibility rests upon the 
numerous persons who, pretending to knowledge which 
they did not possess, have totally underrated the fighting 
capacity of the Boers. This mistake at least will not in 
future be committed. Adversity has its uses. 

Fas, 





CONSOLS AND PROCONSULS. 


N a paper prepared early in June of this year and 
published in the current number of the Economic 
journal, Sir Robert Giffen discusses the price of Consols 
and hints at the possibility of a change in the general 
level of rates of interest. ‘ Possibly,” he says, “ in the 
next few years the general level for first-class securities, 
instead of being at a point for 2} per cent. stocks 
between go and 100, exclusive of Consols themselves, 
which are about 110, might be such that the general 
level of even 3 per cent. stocks would be under what 
24’s are now.” The words which are italicised bring 
home to us the present situation. If Proconsuls will 
prance, Consols must fall. Sir Alfred Milner has 
pranced, and the consequence is that any one who has 
bought £1,100 of Consols in June has lost about £170 
if he was compelled to realise in October. Since the 
Boer ultimatum they have oscillated between 102 and 
105, and the average price for October will probably 
represent a drop of about 7 on the average price for 
June. Itis worthy of remark that the London Stock 
Exchange soon decided that Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Alfred Milner intended war. The big fall in Consols had 
already taken place before the ultimatum, which caused 
no appreciable drop in prices. The war had been 
discounted. But war is not the only cause of this 
serious retrogression of national credit. Blundering 
and dishonest finance has played a large part. So much 
can be shown by a very brief retrospect. Between 
February, 1898, and June, 1899, the idea of a racial war 
in South Africa had not entered into public calculations. 
The prosperity of the nation was increasing month by 
month. The revenue was advancing by leaps and 
bounds. Under such circumstances Consols would 
naturally and normally have advanced 4 or 5 points. 
Instead of that they actually fell 3 points from 113 in 
February, 1898, to 110 in June, 1899. Thus during 
eighteen months of extraordinary national prosperity 
national securities have fallen g per cent. Such a 
circumstance may well give cause for serious thought to 
people who are capable of mental exertion. In the 
first place it means that many provident societies and 
other institutions—to say nothing of unfortunate indi- 
viduals who have been compelled to realise—ought to 
write off a large amount of capital. One case in which 
this has actually been done is within the knowledge of 
the present writer. In the second place there is a real 
connection between national securities and national 
security. The first are as it were the barometer of the 
last. When the financial glass is high the political 
weather is fair; the temper of the people is good; they 
are not the victims of press panics; they are not afraid 
to meet their pecuniary responsibilities. When the 
financial glass is low you may expect to find a fickle 
people—vain, uneasy, aggressive ; Ministers ostentatious, 
reckless and profuse; peace relegated to Russia and 
economy to Saturn. 

By permitting the endowment of classes and vast 
increases in the cost of the unproductive services the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has actually outstripped his 
revenue ; and instead of meeting his obligations honestly 
by laying on more taxation, he cut down the Sinking 
Fund which provides for the reduction of the National 
Debt. It was a pity, he said, to extinguish Consols when 
they stood so high. The answer of course was that he 
could have put the money equally well into Local 
Government or Indian securities. No one knew better 
than the Chancellor of the Exchequer the flimsiness of 
his own argument. Indeed, he said that he was reducing 
the Sinking Fund in order to weaken the case against it, 
and so to preserve it against future depredations. “I 
wish,” he said, on April 13th, “to maintain the Sinking 
Fund at a substantial amount”; and he reminded the 
committee that twenty-four years hence Consols will be 
redeemable at par. Consols are again, thanks to the 
policy of the Government, not far off par. Will the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer now restore the Sinking 
Fund to its original amount? We feel confident from 
the assurances given in the spring and renewed last 
week that he will forsake office rather than surrender 
the remainder of the Sinking Fund and with it his last 
official shred of financial integrity. 





MUTILATED DESPATCHES. 


ATALISM, the bugbear of strenuous men and 
strenuous times, has lately been elevated with 
solemn honours into a political principle. The new 
divinity has been quickly repudiated by the robust and 
courageous Liberalism of Lord Spencer, but amongst 
Liberals who are not conspicuous for the possession of 
these qualities it claims many votaries. Fatalism is 
of course no sudden intruder. There have always 
been individuals who discovered the inevitable and the 
permanent in the most accidental and the most 
ephemeral of events. Such men have invariably lost 
their power of initiative and judgment, and have often 
communicated their own paralysis to others. But the 
fatalism which to-day attacks the virility and the 
freedom of the nation is something worse than the 
indolence which mistakes itself for philosophy. It is 
positive, aggressive—a potent drug in the pharmacopcoea 
of statecraft. It is one (and not the least dangerous) of 
the narcotics which the advocates of aggrandisement 
administer to the public conscience. Familiar with 
the mental and moral fatigue which prosperity induces 
in a nation, they present to an electorate hypnotised 
by material success the best of reasons for refusing to 
criticise, to examine, or to think. Is there a danger of 
war? These magicians discover that no human power 
can stop it. Has war broken out? Providence and the 
enemy must divide the blame. 

This habit does much more than make these philo- 
sophers look foolish. That it does effectually enough— 
in time. The fatalist who counts heads leaves out of his 
reckoning such giants as Mr. Gladstone, such movements 
as those which destroyed the settlement of Vienna, 
such forces as are not measured in terms of population 
and ironclads. If he had been born a century ago, in time 
to forecast the history after 1815, and had applied the 
canons by which he now tests the contingencies of the 
future, he would have arrived at any result rather than 
the truth. Napoleon himself erred in his anticipation 
of the effects of half-a-century of history. The Holy 
Alliance made a still larger blunder. Is it given to the 
prophets of our generation alone to seize the future ? 
But the futility of this practice is of small consequence 
in comparison with its vicious results. For what is the 
effect of teaching that this war was inevitable from the 
first and that Englishmen need not trouble themselves 
with the details of diplomacy? The effect is fatal to 
everything that is best in English character : an active 
sense of responsibility, a virile determination to thresh 
matters out, and a refusal to accept the first pretext for 
an inglorious silence. The doctrine is an insidious 
attack upon our free institutions. At the very moment 
when it is claimed that our foreign policy is democra- 
tised the theory is advanced which would make the 
democracy the victim of the first demagogue who cares 
to exploit its enthusiasms. What is the boast of the 
Government in South Africa at this moment if it is not 
that we are distributing personal freedom, even if it be 
at the cost of national independence? And yet those 
Englishmen at home who are howled down by German 
speculators as traitors when they resent the subordina- 
tion of British interests to the demands of nomad 
financiers, are told by certain Liberals that there is 
nothing to be said in criticism of the “ Government’s 
policy,” for “ war was inevitable from the first.” The 
creed is a godsend to all that is servile and parasitic in 
our society. The creeping things in politics lift their 


voices and their heads with a new assurance and a new 
disguise. 

The effect of this teaching in sapping the springs of 
a national sense of responsibility has been illustrated 
during the last week. The fatalist theory had made a 
good many Englishmen ignore Mr. Chamberlain’s 
damning admission that he meant to accept President 
Kruger’s offer. Their complacent repose on this con- 
venient fiction was not disturbed by the discovery 
that the translation of the Transvaal franchise law in 
the English Blue-book was marred by a serious omis- 
sion. Their serenity has survived a still more disquieting 
revelation. For the Daily Chronicle published last week 
the actual text of President Steyn’s despatch to Sir 
Alfred Milner, and it is only accidentally that the country 
has received full information of the final effort of the 
Orange Free State to avert war. And yet that final 
effort is of supreme significance. Sir Alfred Milner, as 
it will be remembered, telegraphed on September 28th 
that he had received a despatch of “ enormous 
length” from President Steyn. Part of this despatch 
was suppressed. But the differences between the 
despatch as sent by President Steyn, and as it was 
received at the Colonial Office, are of the gravest 
importance. To understand the importance of the 
omissions it is only necessary to recall the differences 
between the two Governments over the interpretation of 
suzerainty, and then to compare the references to that 
question in the two despatches. The official despatch 
printed in the Blue-book records that President Steyn is 
“fairly convinced that the Government of the South 
African Republic have been sincerely desirous to main- 
tain in its integrity the Convention of London, 1884, 
both as regards its letter and its spirit, and that they do 
not contemplate or assert a claim to any absolute political 
status without the qualification arising out of Article IV. 
of that Convention.” Now the despatch itself contained 
not merely this record of President Steyn’s opinion, but 
also a further opinion that “any reasonable assurance 
could be obtained.” The omission may seem trifling to 
men who are haunted by the conspiracy nightmare. 
But let the facts be examined in the light of reason which 
is not distorted by these fancies, and it will be seen at 
once that this omission is of the very gravest import- 
ance. Remember that the mouth of the Transvaal 
Government had been closed by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
despatch of September 22nd, stating that the British 
Government would communicate its new proposals, 
The Transvaal Government were thus awaiting new 
proposals. If they had spontaneously reopened the 
subject, they would clearly have exposed themselves to 
a new rebuff. President Steyn’s offer of mediation 
made it possible for the two Governments to negotiate 
without loss of dignity on either side. And President 
Steyn proposed, on September 28th, to obtain from the 
Transvaal an assurance which would have got rid of the 
only important difference between the two Governments. 
The offer, if accepted, might have averted those calami- 
ties, military and political, to which no true Englishman 
can be indifferent. Yet after this we are asked to 
believe that our Government did everything to prevent 
the infatuated Dutchmen from hazarding war. We are 
further invited to abdicate our responsibilities of criti- 
cism on the ground that war was inevitable. Finally, 
this train of reasoning is ultimately derived from the 
hypothesis that President Steyn meant war all along, 
President Steyn who is thus proved to have made a 
final effort to save the situation, an effort which was in 
effectignored. Men of peace surely never followed more 
tortuous paths and conspirators never chose more curious 
methods. 

At a time when the danger of the moment is not 
that public opinion should be too vigilant, too critical, but 
that responsibility should be forgotten in the conscious- 
ness of strength, the enervating doctrine of political 
fatalism owes a good deal to this editing of President 
Steyn’s despatch. All the talk about the Imperialist 
idealism becomes the most contemptible cant if it is 
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accompanied by the moral somnolence of material 
security. But it is not only the fatalist theory which 
may well be revised in the light of these omissions. 
What effect have they on the claims of the new 
diplomacy? The value of that diplomacy, we are 
told, consists in the opportunities which it pro- 
vides for public criticism. The nation knows at 
every step what is done in its name. England 
is taken into the confidence of her Ministers. 
Criticism is invited, enthusiasm is informed and intelli- 
gent, and Mr. Chamberlain’s hesitation yields to a new 
and communicated vigour. But how does this attrac- 
tive theory look as soon as it is known that the whole 
truth is not revealed? The old diplomacy proceeded 
frankly on the hypothesis that negotiations should not 
be interrupted or disturbed by advertisement or pub- 
licity. The old diplomacy withheld information ; but it 
did not claim to have received popular support for 
negotiations about which the people knew nothing. 
The new diplomacy might claim to be consistent if it 
reserved just such details or despatches as could not be 
made public without danger to our interests. But what 
is to be said for a diplomacy which publishes or with- 
holds information, not as it is safe or dangerous, but as 
it makes for war or peace, as it fortifies or discredits the 
case for the Government? If President Steyn’s despatch 
was of “enormous length,” so was Sir Altred Milner’s 
despatch of April; but the one helped to embitter that 
feeling which the other would have served to temper. 
The new diplomatist owes it to the nation, as the new 
fatalist owes it to his philosophy, that nothing should 
be suppressed or ignored which might help the 
electorate to examine in their true significance the 
tactics of the one, or assess at their true value the con- 
jectures of the other. 


J. L. 





THE GREAT ALLIANCE. 


The Editor : Have you got that article finished ? 

Sub-Editor : 1 am just finishing it, but I can’t put 
the end on until the boy comes back with the atlas. 
(Calls down lube) . Higgins! - «6 @ 
Higgins, are you there? . . . . Well, why can’t 
the boy hurry with the atlas ? 

Ed. : Oh, never mind about the atlas. 
you want? Perhaps I can tell you. 

Sub: No you can’t, I must see it on the map. 

Ed.: Why? Who is the alliance with this week ? 

Sub (curtly) : Japan. 

Ed.: Oh, | beg your pardon. 
pause.) 1 thought it was Germany. 

Sub (calling down tube again): 
doesn’t the boy come with that atlas ? 

Voice of Higgins (through tube) : He says they won't 
let him have it, sir. He says it is in the reference 
department. The manager says will you come round 
and look at it yourself. 

Sub (through tube) 
we're to do now. 
once. 

Ed. : Why is the atlas so very important ? 

Sub: Well, I'll show you. ‘I'll read you out the 
last sentence I had written. (Reads.) “It is now a 
matter of common knowledge, and one upon which we 
need not insist, that the alliance will be very popular 
with the old Japanese nobility in "there, you see, | 
stick, and I leit a blank which I meant to fill up. 

Ed.: Never mind, put in “ Yeddo,” or “ Skrupts- 
china.” That's in Japan, isn’t it ? 

Sub: I think so, but I am not certain enough to 
put it in. But anyhow that’s not my main difficulty. 
Just listen to this. (Reads.) “Anda glance at the map 
will show that Yokohama would afford an admirable 
naval base. It is almost equidistant from Now 
there I stick again, and much worse than before. 


What is it 


That’s different. (A 


Why on earth 


! (fo Editor) : 1 don’t know what 
We have to go to press almost at 











Ed. (thoughtfully): Ye-e-e-s ; (a pause). 
I suppose you couldn’t make it Austria? 

Sub: Ohno! I’d have to rewrite the whole thing. 
It is full of tags about “Island Empire of the East,” 
*“extended sea-coast”? and Lord knows what, and then 
there is a very fine passage which I wouldn’t sacrifice 
for worlds (reads) “ between us we should divide the fief 
of the gorgeous East. Their army and our navy would 
settle the Chinese question in perpetuity and the 
invincible combination of all that is best and brightest 
in the two hemispheres would impose and realize the 
dream of a happier humanity.” 

Ed. (suddenly) : 1 know ; Russia! 

Sub: Well, what about Russia? 

Ed. : Put Russia for Japan. 

Sub : (doubtfully): That's all very well, but what 
about “the Island Empire ” ? 

Ed.: That’s all right; put Continental Empire. 
Oh, it works in awfully well. You put St. Petersburg 
for Yeddo, and there are lots of places equidistant from 
one of the seaports. You've only got to take your pick. 

Sub: I suppose you would like me to take St. 
Petersburg and make it equidistant trom two points in 
the Gulf of Finland? 

Ed. : Don’t be sarcastic. We haven’t time. Take 
Vladivostock. That's equidistant from the whole 
universe, I should think. 

Sub: You're being sarcastic now. It’s a great 
shame to spoil that Japanese article ; it fitted in beauti- 
fully, besides which, I was going to put in Russia next 
month. 

Ed, (brutally); Well, by that time you'll be up on 
Japan, so you can bring it in more forcibly. 

Sub: It’s a great shame, as I said, but I suppose it 
must be done (sighs) . . . . (murmuring to himself 
as he goes over the MSS.) “ Continental,” 
“Slav . . . .” “Continental ... .” “auto- 
cracy . ” “ Slav ” “Continental ... .” 
“land power MF 65 Empire ofthe land . . ¥ 
(‘urns round to Editor) I say, we can’t have “ Empire of 

the land,” it sounds absurd ; (regretfully) 1 had Empire 
of the sea for Japan. 

Ed.: Put dominion—or “ land-dominion”; that’s 
good—" land-dominion.” 

Sub: Hang it! There’s that note! 

cd.: What note ? 

Sub: Why, the note on page 7, which says that 
“ Russia is the one Power to which our last word has 
been uttered. And we are not of the blood that with- 
draws from a challenge.” 

Ed. (thoughtfully): Yes ‘ . yes, certainly. 
That'll have to go — tell you what—we can 
make up with that little no ‘tice on Biggs which the 

fumily sent in last month, 

Sub: No, we can’t. 

td.: Why not? 

Sub: He’s not dead yet. 

Ed. (searchingly) : Are you sure ? 

Sub (confidently): Quite. I called and asked there 
this evening. 

Ed.: Well, then, we must add something more at 
the end of your article. 

Sub (savagely): What do you mean by something 
more? Do you think my articles can be cut up in 
lengths like string ? 

Ed.: My dear fellow, don’t get angry about it. 
Let’s hear the end and see what can be managed, 

Sub (reads) ; “If all this good can be done by the 
saying of one little word, why is not that little word 
said? A heavy responsibility will rest upon our states- 
men if the mere weight of tradition or the rust of pre- 
judice should cause them to let such an opportunity go 
by unheeded.” 

Ed.: Why, it’s quite easy to add to that. 

Sub: Isit? Youtry! It is the hardest thing in 
the world to add anything on to a good peroration, You 
never write perorations. 

Ed, : Look here, I'll dictate, and you write down, 
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like a good fellow. I think it can be done, and we’re 

awfully hurried. 

(Sub resigns himself to his fate, and wriles as Editor 
dic lates.) 

Ed.: “With such a scheme no fault can be found 
save its daring, and daring was not wont of old to be 
esteemed a forerunner of failure. Peace would be 
assured for Europe and for the world during at least a 
century. France might grumble, and Germany might 
show her spite, but either or both would be powerless 
before such a combination. The other great branch of 
the Anglo-Saxon race would be delighted to see two 
ancient friends of America thus reconciled : and—per- 
haps most important of all—the Mussulman terror would 
once for all be finally laid.” 

A Voice: Copy ! 

(The article is put into a little lift, and goes down to the 
printers, Next day it is read by 255,772 people.) 
Scene: Top of a’Bus, 

Time : 9.30 a.m. 

First City Man ; Powerful article that in the “ Hoot” 
this morning. Have you read it ? 

Second City Man (guardedly): Yes. 

First City Man: Very bold, I call it. Very daring. 

Second City Man: Well, I don’t know; those 
Russian fellows spend a lot of money in the country. 


H. B. 





FROM ABROAD. 


THE COMMITTEE OF SUPPLIES IN THE 
FRENCH CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 


HE French Chamber will begin to sit again 

during the month of November. One must go 

back a pretty long way in French Parliamentary history 

to find them reopening so late in the season. The 

Government stands in awe of Parliament, its master, 

and puts off the dreaded meeting as long as political 
decorum allows. 

If the Government survives the ordeal of answering 
questions on its general policy (the thing is possible, for 
in France questions of which notice has been given long 
beforehand seldom lead to the fall of a Cabinet) there 
is nothing else, as far as one can see, that threatens its 
existence ; it will only have to get the Budget for 1g00 
passed before the New Year’s holidays, and the Budget 
contains nothing striking in the way of reform. Logi- 
cally the discussion of the Budget in the House should 
be short, and turn to the Government’s advantage. And 
this would be the case if French historical conditions had 
allowed Parliamentary government to become perfectly 
acclimatised in France. Indeed, if France enjoyed 
Parliamentary government, the Cabinet would be really 
the executive committee of a Parliamentary majority ; 
the Bills brought before Parliament would be, in a way, 
Bills accepted beforehand, at least in principle; no 
doubt they would be frequently amended or revised in 
detail during their public discussion; but the debates 
upon them would be comparatively short, and at all 
events not particularly dangerous to the actual existence 
of the Cabinet. 

But France does not possess the true Parliamentary 
system. Those States where it operates are witnessing 
its gradual adulteration ; and perhaps in a not very dis- 
tant future the Parliamentary system will be utterly 
extinct among civilised peoples. At any rate, there is 
no doubt that in a country like France, where there is 
an irreducible political opposition, the Parliamentary 
system cannot develop freely and fully. The political 
opposition I allude to is, in France, the opposition of 
the monarchical parties on Constitutional grounds, and 
that of the anarchists and collectivists on social grounds. 
The British Parliament has as yet no experience of an 
opposition on Constitutional grounds (which would be a 








Republican opposition), nor of an anarchist and collec- 
tivist opposition ; accordingly, England is governed by 
a solid Cabinet supported by a permanent majority. 
The French Parliament is subject to the simultaneous 
activity of both ; accordingly, the Cabinet which governs 
France consists of persons who have not a single prin- 
ciple, except the Republican principle, in common, 

Thus, between French Ministries composed of more 
or less diverse elements and the irregular majority which 
has put them in power, there can be no agreement on 
general principles such as would secure on the one 
hand a considerable term of office and preserve on the 
other some sort of discipline in Parliament. It is a 
passing fancy of two lovers, which cannot have the per- 
manence of a lawful union. 

When the Budget comes to be discussed 1n Parlia- 
ment, its liveliest critics will be found among the warmest 
friends of the present Government. What will they find 
fault with? The Estimates? The heads ef expendi- 
ture? What they are making ready to bring into dis- 
cussion is neither more nor less than the political, 
administrative, and religious organisation of the country. 
Their foothold is the Committee of Supplies itself. 

Now what is the Committee of Supplies, and what 
are its powers? In France, Parliamentary committees 
are nominated on a curious plan. Every month, the 
deputies are distributed among eleven boards (bureaux) 
by lot, about fitty deputies serving on each. It is the 
boards that nominate the committee-men, in the propor- 
tion of one, two or three to each board, according as the 
Committee is to consist of eleven, twenty-two or thirty- 
three members. Most committees have only eleven 
members ; some have twenty-two; the Committee of 
Supplies, and a few other important committees, have 
thirty-three members. 

The function of the Committee of Supplies ought 
to be very simple. It is in fact formed tor the sole 
purpose of ascertaining whether the estimates of Ways 
and Means set down in the Budget are justified by 
detailed calculations, and whether the estimates of 
expenditure are not understated in order to get an 
illusory balance. Its mission is a mission of inspection, 
and its inspection ought to be restricted to the Esti- 
mates. 

But if these duties are to be properly fulfilled and not 
to grow into an abuse, the Committee, like the Govern- 
ment, must emanate more or less immediately from 
the Parliamentary majority ; and this would imply a 
certain correspondence of ideas between the Cabinet, 
the Committee and the House. Now this is not the 
case. There is indeed some slight analogy between the 
mixed character of the majority and the mixed character 
of the Cabinet ; but the mixed character of the Com- 
mittee is unique and bears no likeness to that of the 
Cabinet or to that of the House. It is the effect of the 
manner in which the Committee is chosen (an election 
by boards chosen by lot) and of the length of time for 
which it exists (from eight to fourteen months, that is, 
from the time when the Finance Minister hands in his 
draft until the final vote is taken). Governments have 
sometimes shorter lives than Committees, and the 
Budget of a Radical Minister may be examined by a 
Committee in which there is a majority of Moderates, or 
vice versi. At the present moment the Committee 
consists mainly of Radicals and Socialists. If the 
Waldeck-Rousseau Cabinet is turned out when Parlia- 
ment meets and a Moderate Cabinet takes its place, the 
new Budget hastily drawn up by the Moderates will still 
be discussed by the old Radical-Socialist Committee. 
It will not be a triendly discussion. 

The Committee of Supplies is, then, defective by its 
nature. Let us see it at work. 

As soon as the financial proposals of the Government 
are submitted to it, the Committee nominates (besides a 
Chairman) a Reporter-General, and several special 
reporters. 

The Reporter-General is a kind of Finance Minister 
in this miniature Parliament. Asa rule, he is a deputy 
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who has already made his mark and who moreover 
aspires to office : Gambetta, Ferry, MM. Rouvier and 
Ribot, were at one time Reporters-General. It is the 
duty of this great personage to summarise in an enormous 
volume, based on the reports of the special reporters, 
the criticisms and the alternative proposals of the Com- 
mittee of Supplies. 

The special reporters, fifteen or twenty in number, 
examine separately the Ministers’ proposals : Taxation, 
the Army, the Navy, the Colonies, the National Printing- 
press, the State Railways, &c., have each a special 
reporter. Their labour being thus distributed, the 
reporters wait upon the different Ministers. The visit 
is purely complimentary, for the discussion of the 
Ministerial proposals is carried on mainly between the 
reporter and the big officials of each Ministry. Indeed 
the discussion demands great technical competency, 
such as neither the Minister nor the reporting deputy 
The reporter then makes his investigations on 
the spot, at the Ministry, in the rooms of the big officials. 
He has everything explained to him—hurriedly of course ; 
usually he understands the explanations, but not always, 
and in the latter case he grows suspicious, especially 
if (as pretty often happens) he is a political opponent 
of the Minister’s. He checks the statements of one man 
by comparing them with the statements of the other ; 
he questions the subordinate officials confidentially. 
His inquisitiveness 1s unbounded ; for he regards the 
Civil Service as more or less hostile, and he is anxious to 
know all the weak points of his foe. If in the course of 
his “raid,” as it may be called, he manages to detect 
some little scandal in the public service which it has 
been thought better to hush up, he is quite overjoyed ; 
his report makes the matter look bigger than it is; but 
even before his report is printed he gives the secret 
away to the press. The press applauds his shrewdness 
and his unbending sense of justice. People begin to 
look upon him as a specialist. 

He is feared in the Ministry where he works, 
because he aims at two things—reducing the expendi- 
ture and discovering a scandal, little or big. As he is 
feared, he may ask tor favours, such as a nomination for 
any one in whom he is interested, or a promotion, or a 
distinction. The Minister hopes that if the reporter’s 
wishes are gratified he will be less severe in his investi- 
gations. 

In the course of his labours the reporter does not hesi- 
tate to put his hand to important reforms. He can always 
find in some old drawer at a ministry proposals on such 
or such a point which have been long ago examined 
and given up. He brings up one or two of them once 
more, sets them forth in committee, extols their advan- 
tages and advocates their adoption, sometimes however 
without much enthusiasm ; for he has not entire con- 
fidence in the value of the old drafts he has brought 
back to life. He is particularly anxious to impress 
upon his colleagues the fact that he has thoroughly 
sifted matters ; what he wants is to increase his influence 
among them. 

The greater part of the report is drawn up with 
the help of notes supplied by officials. Often indeed 
the committee-man confines himself to stitching them 
together without noticing that as they are not all made 
by the same hand, they are now and then contradictory. 
The report is read at a sitting of the Committee, 
accepted, printed and distributed to thé deputies. It is 
published in the Gazette. As a matter of fact, it is nota 
report on the estimates of Ways and Means or of 
Expenditure ; it is the report on an enquiry into the 
working of a Ministry or a branch of the Civil Service. 

In the Committee which is now examining the 
Budget for 1900, one member proposes to abolish the 
French Embassy at the Vatican, another to suppress all 
episcopal sees created since 1801, a third wants the 
State to buy up the railways, and so forth. Possibly M. 
Pelletan, who is reporting on the Army Estimates, will 
take the opportunity of a vote of credit for Courts-martial 
to call for their abolition or their transformation. 


possess, 


You can understand that with a score or so of 
reports embodying proposals of this kind, the Reporter- 
General has eventually a brand new Budget to oppose 
to that drafted by the Minister ; so that the House has 
to choose between two Budgets—the Government’s and 
the Committee’s. 

The Committee does not adopt all the recommen- 
dations submitted by its members ; that is a first elimi- 
nation. Besides, the Government before public dis- 
cussion enters into negotiations with the Committee 
with regard to proposals accepted by the latter, and the 
negotiations result either in the Government proposals 
being accepted, or in their being rejected, or in some 
compromise being come to. In the House itself, the 
Minister supports his own proposals, the special reporter 
and the Reporter-General oppose them: the majority 
decides. 

These meddlesome habits of the Committee of 
Supplies, which are not a new thing, have the most 
serious disadvantages. First of all, the special reporters 
have a bad influence in the government offices ; they 
come there sometimes with a feeling of unfriendliness 
to the Minister personally, and his authority suffers to 
some extent ; as they are not familiar with the machinery 
of the Civil Service, they overlook some abuses and often 
call for reductions in the wrong place ; besides, they 
have for the time being something to say to the nomina- 
tion or the promotion of public servants ; finally, as 
their proposals for big reforms have not been really 
thought out, if they are ever discussed in a public 
sitting they are sure to provoke counter-proposals which 
are not more maturely considered than those ; and the 
general result is such confusion that not only is a great 
deal of time wasted, but the House has been known to 
reverse on the morrow a thoughtless decision of the day 
before. 

It is quite likely that all this may happen this winter, 
unless the Radicals and Socialists in the Government 
(MM. Baudin, Millerand, &c.) can dissuade those of their 
political supporters who are most eager for reform from 
bringing forward any amendment to the Budget. 

The proposals of the Committee of Supplies are 
often out of place, inconsiderate, or untimely ; but they 
are interesting to the observer of French political prin- 
ciples and manners, because they reveal clearly the pre- 
occupations of parties at a given moment. It is not to 
be doubted that the present Committee will have to 
examine a whole list of proposals which aim at weaken- 
ing the influence of Catholicism, though they have in 
themselves nothing to do with Supplies. The Committee 
of Supplies has an absolute right to take the initiative in 
all that concerns the revenue and the expenditure ; it 
uses the Ministries to become acquainted with unknown 
or little-known facts; it disputes, centime by centime, the 
demands of the different Ministers. For all these 
reasons the Committee enjoys consideration and autho- 
rity, and, what is more, it has no responsibility. What 
could be more natural, in these circumstances, than that 
it should strive to take the place of the Government 
itself not only in drafting the Budget, but even in 
taking the initiative with proposals for reform in the 
finances, the Civil Service, education, national defences, 
and the rest? And the Committee is the less inclined 
to hesitate as it looks upon Ministers as officials entrusted 
with the superintendence of great public services rather 
than as political leaders exercising executive authority 
in the name of Parliament. 

In France the legislature tends more and more to 
encroach on the domain of the executive. In giving 
way to this tendency the legislature has no idea ot 
abusing its rights; on the contrary, it is convinced that 
it is using them legitimately; and its most effectual 
instrument in this growing confusion of powers 1s 
undoubtedly the Committee of Supplies. 


CHARLES LESAGE. 
Paris, October. 
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POLITICAL TRIALS IN ITALY. 


HE case which should have begun last Monday at 
the Court of Assize in Rome, which was called here 
“il processo delle urne”’ (the Trial of the Urns), and had 
excited extraordinary interest, summarises better than 
anything else that political situation of which it was 
itself a direct consequence. To have a clear idea of the 
circumstances which have preceded the present con- 
ditions and rendered them possible, one must go back 
to May, 1898, when, because of the rise in the price of 
bread and the distressed state to which over-taxation 
had brought the country (the Italians pay higher taxes 
than any other people), serious riots broke out in many 
parts of the kingdom, ending in what may be called the 
Milan rebellion. 

The Rudini Cabinet, then in power, like that of 
Pelloux which followed, lacked an exact perception of 
what was necessary to remedy the evil. Instead of 
having recourse to the long asked for social, economic 
and fiscal reforms, together with measures to prevent 
the wasting of public funds and stop corruption in the 
Government services, they initiated a crusade against 
what they call the subversive parties, ignoring the 
fact that the best way of rendering these parties 
powerless is to remove the causes of the discon- 
tent which gives them an ascendancy over the 
people. The Rudini Cabinet started, and that of 
Pelloux completed, a series of police measures, which, 
although they had the avowed object of checking the 
action of the enemies of existing institutions, were in 
reality a violation of the Constitution, restricting to the 
detriment, not only of the subversive parties, but 
of all citizens, the liberty of meetings, of associations, 
of the Pressand of workmen’s combination. The Extreme 
Left—numbering altogether, among Socialists, Republi- 
cans and Radicals, sixty-five deputies out of the 508 who 
compose the Chamber—in order to oppose such a retro- 
gressive and offensive policy, after the Liberals had 
done all in their power to have the measures withdrawn, 
decided to have recourse, for the first time in Italy, to 
obstruction, making use however of only those legal 
methods which the rules of the House grant to the 
minority. 

For about a month Parliamentary business was at a 
complete standstill, every Obstructionist having ready 
ten different amendments to each measure brought 
forward by the Government, and asking for all his 
amendments the roll-call, which would have meant 
several years for each measure. The Ministry and their 
supporters, seeing the impossibility of combating this 
system, proposed to modify the rules of the House in 
such a way as to remove from the minority all 
means of resisting the will of the majority. Of course 
obstruction, in which the Liberals had refused to join, 
was again used to defeat this proposition. As abyssus 
abyssum invocal, General Pelloux prorogued the 
Chamber for a week, and at once published a Royal 
decree which gave twenty-eight days to Parliament to 
discuss and approve the above mentioned police 
measures, after which time, on July 20th, they would be 
applied with or without Parliamentary ratification. 
Such an enormity is without parallel in Italian Constitu- 
tional history, and at the resumption of the Chamber, not 
only the Opposition, but the leading men of the majority, 
denounced it as a breach of the Constitution, although 
the latter thought it their duty to continue to support 
the Government, and even General Pelloux was induced 
to call it “ not legal.” Of course obstruction continued 
more violently than ever, culminating in the exciting 
sitting of June 30th, when passions rose to such 
heights that, instead of discussion, one heard in the 
vast hall of Montecitorio nothing but a continuous 
exchange of insults between Ministerialists and Opposi- 
tion. The Speaker, partly through weakness, partly 
encouraged by the Government party, at a_cer- 





tain point refused to allow a roll-call legally asked 
by the Extreme Left, ordering instead that the 
voting urns should be placed, and the vote on 
some secondary laws, already discussed, should be 
proceeded with. This was the signal for a general 
fight. The Conservatives left their benches for the vote, 
the Liberals and the Extreme parties did the same to 
prevent it, and during the fisticuffs which followed, in 
which almost every member participated, the sitting 
was suspended. 

Half an-hour later, on the reassembling of the 
Chamber, as the Speaker insisted on his course of 
action, a group of Deputies of the Extreme Left, nearly 
all Socialists, threw themselves, amidst the wildest 
excitement, upon the urns and carried them off. 

According to the Italian Constitution the courts 
cannot interfere in what happens inside the Parliament 
buildings without a declaration from the Speaker, who 
is alone competent to judge whether what is an offence 
before the law outside the Chamber is to be, under 
certain circumstances, considered as such inside. The 
Cabinet that same evening asked the Speaker his inten- 
tions, and he declared that he would resign, but certainly 
would not exercise his right of appeal to the law. At once 
the Ministry decided for a prorogation, which involves 
the fall of the Speaker and suspension of Parliamentary 
privileges and immunities. They claimed that thus the 
road was clear for the trial of four Socialist deputies 
accused of the crime provided for by article 118, clause 2, 
of the penal code, the whole of which runs as follows:— 
‘A punishment of not less than twelve years’ imprisonment 
is applicable to any one who, by any act, tries (1) to pre- 
vent, even temporarily, the King or Regent from exer- 
cising his sovereignty, in all or in part ; (2) to prevent 
the Senate or Chamber from exercising their functions ; 
(3) to change by violence the Constitution of the State, 
the form of Government, or the order of succession to 
the throne.” 

The accused when interrogated admitted the fact, 
simply declaring that they had thus performed their 
duty as citizens and deputies. They made no objection 
to the procedure with regard to their prerogatives as 
members of Parliament, adding that, their act of rebellion 
being justified by the violence and illegality used by the 
party in power, they desired to be judged as ordinary 
citizens. 

I have quoted the whole of article 118, as the mere 
reading of it proves by the severity of the punishment 
and clauses 1 and 3 that clause 2 cannot be applied to 
the present case, because the code had evidently in view 
merely the violence of a mob invading Parliament (as in 
the French Revolution) and intefering with its freedom 
of discussion. Whatever the result of the trial would 
have been, it would certainly not have turned to the 
advantage of the Cabinet, as, if the accused had been 
acquitted, it would have been called a defeat for the 
Government, if condemned, there would have been 
started in Parliament and in the country an agitation in 
favour of the prisoners, which would not have been con- 
ducive to the much-needed pacification of the people. 

The Government has apparently understood this, 
and on the eve of the trial published the Royal decree 
for the reopening of Parliament, instructing the Crown 
counsel, at the same time, to ask for the suspension of the 
case and the immediate release of the imprisoned de- 
puties, which means that the whole affair will be brought 
forward in the Chamber. 

General Pelloux has, though late in the day, come 
to the same conclusion as the wit who said, with regard 
to political trials, that only those which do not take place 
have successful results, and has taken to heart the 
admonition of M. Thiers, that in politics one must take 
loul au séricux, rien au tragique. 


SALVATORE CORTESI, 


Rome, October 31. 
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PATRIOTISM. 


X 7HEN the Times solemnly pilloried the five 
AYA members who voted against the supplies, it did 
not so much enlist my indignation as evoke my interest 
in a question of casuistry. What is the duty of a patriot 
who believes that the Government has involved his 
country in an unjust or unnecessary war? Should he 
digest his criticisms in silence?) Or should he denounce 
the war and then vote for the supplies by which the 
war is to be carried on? Or, lastly, should he parade 
his protest in the lobby, and refuse to register his assent 
to a policy which he deplores and repudiates ? It seems 
to have been admitted in the recent debates and discus- 
sions that it is legitimate to criticise the negotiations 
which lead up to a war, but illegitimate to refuse 
supplies when once the first shot has been fired. The 
compromise seems illogical, but there is much to say for 
it. It would of course be absurd to require that the 
critic should be silent upon a most important passage of 
national policy simply because it has issued in that 
which it is the aim of all diplomacy to avoid. A 
war does not become the less unjust because it ts 
no longer prospective, but in actual course of being 
waged, and it is not in the real interest of any nation 
that its Government should be able to purchase 
impunity from criticism at home by involving it in 
troubles and dangers abroad. On the other hand, it 
may be contended that a moment arrives when the 
critic should lay aside his pen and step out, so to speak, 
to the tune of the fifes and drums. It may be urged 
that a war once declared is like an Act of Parliament, 
which must be accepted even by those who most 
bitterly resent it, and that the very survival of a political 
community depends, as it were, upon a series of 
amnesties or acts of oblivion which intervene between 
debate and co-operative effort. After ail, does not all 
social order depend upon a wide diffusion of the spirit 
of political obedience ? And when can this spirit be 
more appropriately displayed than in time of war, when 
all hearts beat with a common emotion for the brave 
men who are fighting and falling in the battle-field ? 

It would, of course, be possible to conceive of cir- 
cumstances in which it would be the duty of the 
individual to refuse his adhesion to a Government in 
time of war. If, in his judgment, the war is not only 
unnecessary but atrocious, if it is preluded by pretexts 
which are a disgrace to civilisation, and is in itself a 
stain to the national honour, which no victories how 
ever glorious can delete, then, in the interests of that 
honour itself, he is bound to protest to the end. But it 
is almost inconceivable that a nation should embark 
upon a war on principles so widely divergent from those 
which are acted on by any section of its members. 
It is inconceivable, for instance, that an industrial 
democracy of the nineteenth century should engage 
upon such a war as the Albegensian Crusade, or that 
Englishmen should pay taxes to a Government which 
organised Armenian massacres. In any State with a 
homogeneous civilisation, the public policy will be 
conducted in such a way as not flagrantly to offend the 
general conscience, though it may be severely reproved 
by a few individuals, 

If these individuals should happen to be officers in 
the Army, should they, following the example of some 
English officers in the American War of Independence, 
resign their commissions rather than fight in what they 
believe to be an unjust cause? To the argument that 
it is unpatriotic ever to believe your country to be 
in the wrong, I reply that the true interests of the 
country are best served if every citizen is loyal to him- 
self. But it is one thing to express dissent and repro- 
bation, and another thing solemnly to dissociate yourself 
from the collective effort of the nation to preserve its 
own continuance, the continuance of its principles, its 
liberties, its self-respect, when all these are threatened 
by foreign war, 





Mr. J. M. Robertson would disagree with any 
thesis which seems to admit the virtue of patriotism. 
For him patriotism is a pestilential microbe which 
should be scotched and killed by rational morality. 
“Is there,” he asks in his recently-published work, 
Patriotism and Empire, “ any rest for the spirit of wisdom 
in a nationalist self-exaltation? Why should any of us 
go on separately taking the old perverse pleasure in the 
notion that the mass of mankind will for ever be inferior 
in wit, wisdom and well being toone particular nation?” 
The doctrine implied may be all very well, but it does 
not prove patriotism to be folly. When Mr. Robertson 
writes, “The true problem is not to induce more 
uncivilised people to buy our products and to pay for 
them with theirs, but to increase the consuming power 
of the producing masses already interchanging,” is he 
not appealing from a false patriotism to a true one? Of 
course, if, as with Mr. Robertson and some Tory prints, 
patriotism is identical with militant Imperialism, 
we must be prepared to examine its credentials. 
But we prefer to take it in the simple old sense of “ love 
of country,” and to maintain that it is the most valuable 
part of the cement which keeps society together. It is 
true that political cohesion is not founded in the main 
out of an active rational perception of what is useful 
both to self and society at large. The elements which 
go to make it are various, humble and instinctive. Mere 
lethargy and want of initiative is one ; mere instinctive 
sympathy is another. We are conscious members of a 
family before we are conscious of being individuals, and 
Nature teaches us in Burke’s language to “ love the small 
platoon ” in which chance has placed us. We can act 
best by loving that which is nearest, and by be- 
lieving in it, and just as the individual, if he 
is to be effective, must be self-confident, so too 
must the great Leviathan. The part played by 
pure reason is a singularly small one, and must ever 
remain so. Its function seems rather to be ancillary, 
like that of the gardener who serves the plant. It does 
not eradicate the simple instincts, but it prunes and 
trains them; it does not stifle the prejudices upon 
which all men act, but it cleanses them of grossness and 
impurity. We may as well recognise this fact at once, 
and found upon it our political reasoning. 


H. A. L. FISHER. 





TAXATION OF LAND IN SCOTLAND. 


HE problem as to what proportion of rates land 
should bear is now coming rapidly into practical 
politics. A largely attended conference of representatives 
trom Town Councils and others interested in local taxa- 
tion, including representatives from England, was held 
in Glasgow last week. It is rather remarkable that 
while in Scotland in earlier times land bore the 
whole, or at least the greater part of the taxation, 
at present—with the exception of the contribution 
to Imperial revenue in the form of Income-tax— 
the landowners in rural districts bear but a small 
share comparatively of any taxation, while in urban dis- 
tricts it may be said that they practically escape taxation 
altogether. While the land has been increasing in value 
through the industry and energy of urban communities, 
of which landowners have derived the chief benefit, the 
latter have carefully contrived to shift the burden of the 
rates off their own shoulders on to those who have made 
the increased value. This was practically the conclu- 
sion arrived at by the Select Committee ot the House of 
Commons, of which Mr. Goschen was Chairman in 1870, 
and subsequent Committees confirmed this view. The 
iniquity of this system is well illustrated by the 
fact that while a landowner within a burgh is letting 
his land for agricultural or pastoral purposes, and 
deriving a low rent corresponding to tue nature of the 
occupancy, he does contribute towards local taxation, 
but so soon as the community requires it for building 
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purposes, and he gets a return probably ten times as 
large for his land, with all the additional security for his 
return which the buildings afford, he then ceases to 
contribute to local taxation altogether. He carefully 
stipulates that his feuar shall in future relieve him of 
all local taxation ; and thence onwards that taxation 
falls to be borne jointly by the owner and occupier 
of the buildings. It is no answer to say that the feuar 
need not accept the ground on such terms. He can 
hardly do otherwise. The landowner, according to the 
existing law, is the owner of a monopoly, and can there- 
fore generally dictate his own terms, and does so. The 
title which he gives to his feuar is a document carefully 
fenced with all manner of conditions and restrictions 
in his favour, and so rigorously is the rent which the 
feuar has to pay safeguarded that if it run two years into 
arrear the land is to revert to the superior. This latter 
is not a mere paper stipulation. It is often enforced in 
practice, and not only is the land taken back by the 
superior, but any buildings there are on it. The 
ground landlord can even sell the furniture of the 
parties in the dwellings for his ground-rent. The 
mere statement of this shows that there is a wrong 
requiring redress. 

What then precisely is the wrong, and what ought 
to be the redress? The wrong is that the man who 
owns the land and derives a revenue from it, not only 
gets that revenue largely through the industry of a com- 
munity in whose interest he does nothing, but that in 
addition he takes good care that the revenue he derives 
shall not bear any part of the taxation falling on the 
district whence he derives his money. The redress 
is areadjustment of the method and measure of taxa- 
tion, as we shall show. The chief cause of complaint 
of course lies with regard to urban communities. For all 
practical purposes the land in these may be divided into 
three classes—(1) Land covered by buildings, (2) land 
vacant or occupied by temporary erections, and (3) land 
used as agricultural, pastoral, or pleasure ground. 

At present, as regards the land covered by buildings, 
the landowner who derives the annual rent or feu duty 
does not contribute anything towards local taxation at 
all. It is true that his feu duty forms a part of 
the value or rent which the owner of the build- 
ings has to pay taxation for, but in that of course 
he practically pays the landowner’s share as well as 
his own. Probably it would not be equitable to 
disturb existing contracts and tax feu duties already 
constituted as that would be making taxation act retro- 
spectively and affect a large class.who had acquired 
these feu duties on the footing that they were to be 
exempt from local taxation. The remedy however as 
regards this class would be, that in all future contracts 
a portion of the rate should fall upon the landowner or 
superior. The committee which sat so recently as 1892 
upon town holdings, and which was by no means a 
Liberal committee, reported that “ in Scotland where a 
portion of the rates already falls upon house owners 
they should have the right of a proportionate deduction 
in respect thereof as against their superiors. Contracts 
interfering with these rights should be void.” This is 
precisely what land reformers desire, and there seems no 
reasonable answer or objection to the proposal. The 
difficulty however arises with regard to the other two 
classes of land, namely, vacant land and agricultural or 
pastoral land. Inall urban districts there are many land- 
owners who retain the land in their own hands either 
unoccupied or covered by temporary erections only for 
the purpose of getting its increased value from the com- 
munity around it, who sooner or later must acquire 
it for building purposes. This class of land is a source of 
considerable trouble to local authorities, as it actually 
as a rule requires more lighting, watching and cleaning 
than ground covered by buildings. Yet, during the time 
that it is increasing in value for the benefit of its owner, 
it is actually being less rated than other land, and 
causing greater expense to the community. It is draw- 
ing its increased value, not from any improvements 


effected by its owner, but by every advantageous cir- 
cumstance affecting the neighbourhood. While the 
community toil and spin the landowner sleeps and 
thrives. He not only does nothing for all the advan- 
tage he derives, but he does not even contribute his 
own just share of the taxation of the district. 
It is clear therefore that the municipal authority should 
have some control over this land. It is idle to say that 
a landowner is entitled to retain his land at pleasure till 
it suits him to part with it. Land-holding isa monopoly, 
and no such thing as a land-market exists, as there can 
be no market where there is no more than one subject 
which can be put into competition. The State has long 
recognised this, and compels landowners to cede their 
lands for the public benefit when occasion requires. In 
like manner municipal authorities should be entitled to 
acquire all such land as is lying within their boundaries 
at a certain number of years’ purchase of the assessable 
rental as appearing in the valuation-roll, plus, say, 5 per 
cent. on large properties, and perhaps ro per cent. on 
small properties for compulsory sale. There could be 
no great hardship in this, for if the owner is only 
getting the return stated in the assessment-roll, if 
he gets the capitalised value of that return with 5 
or 10 per cent. added, the per-centage added is 
clear profit to him. Again, this land is assessed upon the 
actual rent or value at which it is let, or what the assessor 
considers it would let at in its actual state, thereby 
depriving the ratepayers of an assessable subject at its 
proper value and subjecting them to increased taxation 
to make up for that. This land ought to be rated on the 
real or proper value it would realise were it let or feued 
for the purpose for which its situation and natural 
advantages best fit it. If this were done the owners 
would not be so ready to hold it up from year to year for 
increased price, but would have a greater incentive to part 
with it to those who might desire it for building purposes. 
A twofold advantage would thus arise to the community. 
First, all property would contribute to the ratesat its proper 
value, and thus the burden on the general ratepayers 
would be diminished by the increase in the amount 
of rateable property. Secondly, the owners of such 
land would be compelled to sell their land, and thus a 
competition would arise between an increased number 
of building sites in a town or rising district which would 
bring down the price of building land, and so diminish 
this tax or burden which is laid upon the enterprise of 
urban communities by adjacent landowners in the shape 
of feu duty. 

The same course of procedure naturally falls to be 
adopted with reference to land occupied as agricultural, 
pastoral, or pleasure ground fit for building purposes 
within the burgh. With regard to such, the community 
is bearing a share of the expenses which ought to fall 
upon the owner of that land. As a general rule, the 
landowner at present is only called upon to pay rates 
upon one-fourth of the annual value of such lands as 
entered in the Valuation Roll. Why such a_ highly 
favoured individual, who is simply letting his land lie 
fallow till it reaches the value at which he is inclined to 
part with it, through the industry not of himself, but of 
his neighbours, should only pay upon one-fourth of its 
annual value, while his neighbours who are daily increas- 
ing its value should pay the other three-fourths, would 
seem to most reasonable people an almost unanswerable 
question. It ought not to be lost sight of that our 
legislators have for a very long period been, and to a 
large extent still are, the largest owners of land. It is 
perhaps too much to expect of human nature that in 
promoting legislation true justice should be the 
endeavour of our legislators, but the people must see 
that this is done now. All that is demanded is that this 
highly privileged class of the community shall bear 
their own just and equal share of the burdens in the 
form of rates falling upon that community. 


James CAMPBELL IRONS. 
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THE THEATRE, 
“ THE BLACK TULIP.” 


HE average playgoer with a weakness for the 
literary fashion is sometimes almost led to believe 
that we have no acting in this country at all. The 
tradition of David Garrick and Edmund Kean in the 
past, and the art of Henry Irving and Charles Wynd- 
ham in the present, would be enough to destroy this 
conclusion, even if these were the only names which 
could be quoted in defence. It would at the same time 
be impossible to deny that there are moments when even 
the most patriotic critic must regret a lightness of touch 
on the stage and a quickness of apprehension in the 
audience which make the acting of Paris the only 
school for the true interpretation of the lighter, the 
more purely intellectual comedy. The sowfflet is not 
a dish for English cooks, and success is not often. 

The Black Tulip at the Haymarket will surely run for 
some hundreds of nights. It is easy to follow, it is 
prettily mounted, its background is one new toa London 
public, and it is acted by players who are, and deserve 
to be, popular favourites. But as a contribution to the 
English theatre or a happy medium for English acting 
it is nota disappointment, but almost an impossibility 
from the first. To say that Mr. Grundy and his inter- 
preters have merely supplied what their public wanted 
and could appreciate is as much a criticism of the 
production as it is in a sense its justification. It is only 
a pity that the author should have chosen La Tulipe 
Noire of Alexandre Dumas as the vehicle for an enter- 
tainment which could far more fitly have been given in 
a story entirely English in foundation and in sentiment. 

Those who know Dumas’ novel will remember 
with what dexterity the adventures of the precious 
bulbs which are to win the prize of the Haarlem Horti- 
cultural Society are woven into the history of Orange 
and the de Witt’s,and how their gentle owner is dragged 
by the schemes of a rival competitor into the crowded 
ways of political conspiracy. Tulips require skilful 
treatment to suffice as the theme of a novel. They 
require still more skilful treatment if they are to be the 
motive of a play. 

Mr. Grundy has made them the motive for what 
should be comedy, but, at least in the development of its 
story, turns out to be more of the nature of a melodrama, 
and the appearance of an unavoidable but obviously 
artificial tulip is the less convincing as the treat- 
ment of the play is the more melodramatic. If the perfor- 
mance had been kept throughout entirely in the region of 
comedy, if the play had been made by the author and by 
the actors to depend less upon incident and more upon 
the subtleties of the theme of the simple man in great 
affairs the tulip would not have seemed incongruous. 
It would have been the excuse for comedy rather than 
the motive for sensational action. With an English 
audience and with English actors, the author cannot 
perhaps be blamed if he supplies a plainer fare ; 
and even if The Black Tulip does not represent Mr. 
Grundy’s best in construction or in literary style, it is 
certainly an entertainment which will please his public. 
But Dumas’ Tulipe Noire was worth comedy; as melo- 
drama without comedy it does not convince. 

An actor who has given us a performance like that 
of Lord Bapchild in the Maneuvres of Fane, a perform- 
ance of the richest humour,unsurpassed upon the London 
stage in later years, is surely ill-advised to turn these 
talents to parts like Cornelis van Baerle, to which they 
are scarcely suited. Mr. Cyril Maude’s acting was a 
tour de force ; but it inspired a regret that we were not 
watching him once more in one of his delightful studies 
of character. Of Miss Winifred Emery more can 
scarcely be said than that she played with the charm and 
the mastery of technique which she never fails to show, 
and Mr. Sydney Valentine’s performance of the gaoler 
was invaluable to the play. 


Pr. Cc 








THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT. 
BY SIR THOMAS ESMONDE, BART., M.P. 


OW that the Local Government Act is in working 
1 order in Ireland, it is of interest to recall some of 
the prophecies that greeted its introduction. We were 
warned of the assured incompetence of the projected 
County Councils ; of their reckless extravagance. 

I have a vivid recollection of a picture, drawn in the 
House of Commons, of the anticipated procedure of a 
typical Irish Council, in which, after signing the 
contracts in whiskey, the chairman concluded by drink- 
ing the ink. Many similar anticipations will recur to 
the recollection of those who watched the passage of 
the Irish Local Government Act through Parliament last 
year. We are already in a position to judge of the 
character of our local administration by the perform- 
ance of our local administrators. The working of the 
Act, so far, has shown that our Councils have brought 
to the discharge of their multifarious duties an admini- 
strative capacity of a high order, with the result that, 
notwithstanding the extreme complexity of the Local 
Government Act, and the many difficulties of interpre- 
tation attaching to the numerous other Acts associated 
with it, and in spite of the circumstance that many—if 
not the majority—of our councillors have had, under 
the conditions heretofore prevailing in our local admini- 
stration, little or no adminisirative experience, these 
things notwithstanding, our new local government 
system has been set up in less than six months. It is 
working at this moment quite as smoothly, and quite as 
efficiently, as if it had been the slow growth of years. 

On the point of extravagance, as far as I know it, the 
spirit of the County Councils is towards a rigid economy. 
In this they represent the unmistakable sentiment of 
their constituents. Indeed it is already plain that by 
their success or failure in this particular our councillors 
as a whole will be mainly judged, when next they seek 
the suffrages of their constituents. At the same time— 
in justice to the Irish County Councils—it must be borne 
in mind that higher rates in local taxation are almost 
certain to prevail in the future, or at all events for some 
time to come. Viewing the country as a whole, it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to avoid an immediate, and 
perhaps permanent increase in our local taxation. The 
agricultural grant is notoriously insufficient to fulfil the 
engagements made in its behalf. It was nominally fixed 
on the basis of the taxation of an abnormally low finan- 
cial year. It is less by some tens of thousands of pounds 
than the total it was first represented to reach. A 
number of existing charges were excluded from it : and 
in its calculation no account was apparently taken of new 
charges certain to arise, if not already arising, under the 
operation of Irish local government. The working of the 
Act itself entails a substantial increase of expenditure, as 
compared with that of the old Grand Jury laws. There 
is far more work to be done; and a considerably 
increased staff of officials will be required to do it. 
Furthermore, an increase of expenditure in practically 
every branch of our local administration will be neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of the times, as we 
understand them. In this connection there is no need 
to quote more than a case or two in point. Take our 
roads for example. Their condition is, generally 
speaking, very far from satisfactory. Considerable 
expenditure and the application of very much improved 
methods to their management and maintenance, will be 
requisite to place them on a par, say, with the roads in 
Germany. It would cost in some localities a large 
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amount to make them equal even to the better class of 

English roads, which are themselves by no means 
perfect. Take again the subjects of our industrial 
schools, of our Union infirmaries, of our workhouse 
schools. These are questions that must be dealt with 
immediately, as must also the application of the 
Labourers’ Acts, which in some counties are to all 
intents a dead letter. Thus, without going beyond the 
immediate necessities of the situation, it is abundantly 
plain that more money will have to be spent by the 
Irish County Councils than by their predecessors the 
old Grand Juries. 

Under existing conditions, it will be at once apparent 
that an Irish County Councillor enjoys no sinecure. On 
the contrary, his position entails hard work, and plenty 
of it. It speaks volumes for the public spirit with which 
our local governors are animated that for these months 
past they have come together, week after week, from 
long distances oftentimes and invariably at much 
personal inconvenience, to discharge their new and 
onerous duties ; discharging them, too, as admittedly 
they have done, with every credit to themselves. Noone, 
without practical experience of the labours of the Irish 
County Councils since April last, can have any idea of the 
enormous amount of work they have accomplished. A 
detailed exposition of that work would be too voluminous 
to attempt. It suffices to state that in less than six 
months from the inception of the Local Government 
Act practically every Council in Ireland has drawn up 
its standing orders ; organised its staff; compensated 
retiring officials ; made out its schemes for roads, and 
for rate collections; discharged the liabilities of its 
Grand Jury predecessor; and made arrangements 
for the meeting of its own body. In fine, the 
entire machinery of local government has _ been 
set up from one end of the country to the other. 
Our County Councils may, therefore, be fairly con- 
gratulated upon their achievement of a great and a 
difficult task. In no other country would a similar 
work have been accomplished with greater speed or 
with greater efficiency. The success of our County 
Councils so far is an earnest of what may be 
expected of them in the future. Already they 
have plenty to do. They will have more to do 
by and by. They are already concerned, either 
directly or through their District Councils and 
Boards of Guardians, with the administration of the 
Grand Jury Laws, the Poor Laws, the Sanitary Acts, 
the Labourers’ Acts, the Diseases of Animals Acts, and 
so forth. This year the Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction Act is added to the list. Before long other 
measures, as, for instance, a reformed system of Private 
Bill Legislation, will be entrusted to their charge. In 
view, therefore, of the certain increase of their powers 
and responsibilities, the administrative capacity of 
which our County Councils have given proof, is a 
matter as satisfactory as it is important to the country. 
The future of Ireland is with her County Councils. 
From their ranks will be drawn eventually the repre- 
sentatives of the nation in the Irish Parliament, whose 
establishment is now but a question ofa short time. And 
nothing is more noticeable than the determination with 
which, pending the concession of national self-govern- 
ment, our people have set themselves to utilise for the 
general advantage and to the utmost of their capacity 
the powers they already possess. As a consequence 


Irish local administration will soon be vastly improved. 
With a view to expediting those necessary administra- 
tive reforms, which we regard as vital to the social well- 
being of the community, an important step has been 





taken by a considerable proportion of our County 
Councils. An association has been formed for the 
interchange of ideas and for the bringing of the 
common experience to bear upon problems of common 
interest. From this movement much good will 
unquestionably arise. It is not run upon party lines. 
Its object is to secure to the country the intelligence and 
the experience of liberal-minded men of all parties 
who, agreeing to differ on points of political contro- 
versy, have in the material and social advancement of 
their country a community of interest, of endeavour 
and of aspiration. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


“ DISAPPEARING LONDON.” 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—It may be of value to draw the attention of 
readers of THE SPEAKER to the fact that the London 
County Council are now considering a question whose 
decision may involve the destruction of a most inte- 
resting Fleet Street landmark. 

The rebuilding of Central London is proceeding 
apace, and many an old relic is now disappearing. At 
present No. 17, Fleet Street, the old building over- 
hanging Inner Temple Gateway, is in danger, though 
possibly it may yet be saved by the London County 
Council from the hands of the builder. A suggestion 
has been made that in view of its undoubted antiquity 
and interest, the house should be bought by the Council 
under the powers given them last year to expend money 
in the purchase of historic buildings worthy of preserva- 
tion. Last week a report from the General Purposes 
Committce adverse to the proposal was upon the agenda, 
but was withdrawn, no doubt pending further negotia- 
tions, so that there is yet hope that the building may be 
preserved, and the opportunity certainly ought not to 
be allowed to pass. It is known to most passers-by as 
“formerly the Palace of Henry VIII. and Cardinal 
Wolsey,” but the history of the building is interesting 
enough without any romancing. 

Sir Amyas Paulet, the keeper of Mary Queen 
of Scots, is said to have built the original house, 
when he was imprisoned here for several years, 
to appease the wrath of Cardinal Wolsey, then living 
in Chancery Lane. In his young days, as a school- 
master, it is easy to believe that Wolsey might have 
been turbulent, and it is said that he was involved in 
some brawl and put in the stocks by Sir Amyas Paulet. 
The future Cardinal vowed vengeance, and Paulet’s im- 
prisonment and rebuilding of No. 17 were the result. 
This would explain the appearance of the arms of the 
Cardinals on the panels upon the exterior of the build- 
ing, which are undoubtedly old. But whoever built the 
house, it was certainly the office of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall for some years at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. In the Rolls Office are documents sent from 
the offices of the Duchy addressed from No. 17, and the 
insignia of the Prince of Wales, the well-known feathers 
with the letters “ P. H.,” can be seen upon the remark- 
ably fine Jacobean ceiling on the first-floor room. The 
letters “ P. H.” may be taken to refer to Prince Henry, 
the eldest son of James IT. 

Later on, early in the eighteenth century, we find 
this house has become a famous coffee-house, celebrated 
for its punch and the charms of its landlady’s daughter. 
“There was no one,” says Cradock in his memoirs, 
“who could supply coffee or punch better than Mrs. 
Humphries, and her fair daughter was always admired 
at the bar and by the bar.” Another reference appears 
in J. Anstey’s Pleader’s Guide :-— 
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“ Alas, how low his pocket grows! 

He cruises oft at Will's and Joe’s, 
And oft as many a greater man Coes, 

Eats, drinks, and falls asleep at Nando’s.” 
It was in a corner of Nando’s that Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow had his favourite retreat in his early days at 
the bar, and it was here that he would hold forth at 
length upon the topics of the day. Attracted by the 
reputation of the house asa resort of wit, two Scotch 
Parliamentary agents found their way into the coffee- 
house one evening. Sitting at a side table they heard 
Thurlow stating with great effect the claimant's case in 
the celebrated Douglas Case upon which they were 
engaged. Next morning Thurlow, to his astonishment, 
found a heavy junior brief well marked “ Douglas »v. 
Duke of Hamilton” delivered at his chambers. ‘This 
was the first important case in which he was engaged, 
and, needless to say, it proved a step to fame and 
fortune, 

Once again the character of the house changed. 
It was used at the end of the last century for an exhibi- 
tion of waxwork kings and queens, kept by a Mrs. 
Salmon, the original Madame Tussaud’s. At the door 
was a figure on crutches of old Mother Shipton, the 
witch, who used to give the astonished visitor a parting 
kick as he left the door. Now the house is turned into 
a hairdresser’s shop. At No. 16, on the other side of 
the Inner Temple gateway, was the shop of Robinson, 
the publisher, where Pope and Arbuthnot first met, and 
where there lived Bernard Lintot, the publisher of 
Pope’s Homer ; while over the shop was the “ Pope’s 
Head,” where Burke lodged when keeping his terms at 
the Middle Temple. 

Whether or not No. 17, if preserved, will become 
too great an obstacle to modern improvements is a point 
likely to be hotly contested in the Council ; but the 
building is undoubtedly linked with London's past in 
many ways. The ceiling in the first-floor room where 
the barbers are now at work should in any case be pre- 
served, and there may be obstacles in the way of 
removing the old archway leading into Inner Temple 
Lane, forming part of the building which will have to 
be reckoned with, as the Benchers, fully alive to the 
interests of their Inn, may raise formidable objections. 
Relics of ancient London such as this cannot be lightly 
levelled with the ground, and now that the London 
County Council are armed with the necessary powers 
the demand for that body to take action and purchase 
a building already placed upon their register of historic 
buildings is one which should be strongly urged. 


I am, &c., 


E. T. SLATER. 
November tst, 1899. 


NELSON AT NAPLES. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In criticising Mr. Laird Clowes’ work on The 
Royal Navy in THE SpeaKeER of October 14th, I notice 
that “J. K. L.”—to be identified presumably with the 
patriotic but unhistorically minded Professor, whom 
Captain Mahan describes as his “agent "—makes yet 
another attack upon myself. As I have already had 
repeated occasion to point out, I shall publish a reply 
to Captain Mahan at Christmas, together with several 
new documentary proofs; and, with one exception, it 
will be found that as to every charge of misquotation 
Captain Mahan has blundered. As the “agent ” merely 
re-echoes what is stated by his principal one reply will 
do for both. Meanwhile, I have only to point out that 
as, until recently, Captain and agent ignored, or were 
completely ignorant of, the Italian evidence, their state- 
ments regarding it are to be received with some caution. 


F. P. BADHAM. 






REVIEWS, 


MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW TRAGEDY. 


ROSAMUND, QUEEN OF THE LOMBARDS: A TRAGBDY. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. London: Chatto and Windus. 


THE subject of Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy—the most important 
work he has published for some years—is the murder of Alboin 
(Albovine) King of the Lombards, the conqueror of the Gepidae 
and the scourge of the feeble exarch who succeeded Belisarius 
in Italy under the reign of Justin II]. The story as related by 
Gibbon, who followed Paul, Agnellus and Muratori, is 
dramatic enough, but wants almost entirely the element of 
pity. Alboin, having overcome with the help of the Avars the 
rival Germanic nation of the Gepidae and slain their prince 
Cunimund, compelled the daughter of his enemy to share his 
throne. Rosamund repressed or did not feel the desire to 
avenge her father until one night, at a feast in Verona, Alboin 
drank from a cup formed out of the skull of Cunimund, and 
pledged his queen in it :— 

“In an agony of grief and rage, Rosamund had strength 
to utter ‘ Let the will of my lord be obeyed!’ and, touching it 
with her lips, pronounced a silent imprecation, that the insult 
should be washed away in the blood of Alboin. Some indul- 
gence might be due to the resentment of a daughter, if she had 
not already violated the duties of a wife. Implacable in her 
enmity, or inconstant in her love, the Queen of Italy had 
stooped from the throne to the arms of a subject, and 
Helmichis, the King’s armour-bearer, was the secret minister 
of her pleasure and revenge. Against the proposal of the 
murder he could no longer urge the scruples of fidelity or 
gratitude ; but Helmichis trembled, when he revolved the 
danger as well as the guilt, when he recollected the matchless 
strength and intrepidity of a warrior whom he had so often 
attended in the field of battle. He pressed, and obtained, that 
one of the bravest champions of the Lombards should be 
associated to the enterprise, but no more than a promise of 
secrecy could be drawn from the gallant Peredeus; and the 
mode of seduction employed by Rosamund betrays her shame- 
less insensibility both to honour and love. She supplied the 
place of one of her female attendants who was beloved by 
Peredeus, and contrived some excuse for darkness and silence, 
till she could inform her companion that he had enjoyed the 
Queen of the Lombards, and that his own death, or the death 
of Alboin, must be the consequence of such treasonable adultery 
In this alternative, he chose rather to be the accomplice than 
the victim of Rosamund, whose undaunted spirit was incapable 
of fear or remorse.” 

After the murder of Cunimund, the Queen fled with her 
two lovers and her daughter from the vengeance of the 
Lombards, and sought at Ravenna the protection of the 
exarch Longinus. Longinus was readily accepted as a2 third 
lover, but the jealousy of Helmichis made his death necessary. 
Rosamund poisoned the armour-bearer of the murdered King, 
but Helmichis did not allow her to survive him. 

The historical account can inspire no sympathy for any of 
the persons who have a part in these calamities, except possibly 
for Peredeus ; and it need not be said that Mr. Swinburne has 
modified it freely to the advantage of his principal characters 
and especially of Queen Rosamund, much as Shelley (less 
deliberately) whitewashed Beatrice Cenci for the purposes of 
his great tragedy. We must pity the King ; and therefore the 
uct which incites Rosamund to her murderous resolve must 
be prepared and in some sense excused by a skilful develop- 
ment. When the first act opens Albovine, half deceived and 
yet uncertain whether the Queen has quite forgiven her 
father’s slayer, imparts his doubts to an aged counsellor:— 

“Tam fain 
And loth to tell thee how it wrings my heart 
That now the hard-eyed heavy southern sun 
Hath wrought its will upon us all a year, 
And yet I know not if my wife be mine.” 
The feast that night gives him occasion to try her affec- 
tion. She drinks at his command from the bowl that was 
Cunimund’s skull with a silent imprecation. It is an ordeal 
rather than an outrage. But the injury is equal: only the 
blood of the Lombard can satisfy the piety of Rosamund. 
This fine passage expresses her hatred :— 
“ Tam yet alive to question if I live, 
And wonder what may even bid me die. 
But live I will, being yet not dead with thee, 
Father. Thou knowest in Paradise my heart 
I feel thy kisses breathing on my lips, 
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Whereto the dead cold relic of thy face 
Was pressed at bidding of thy slayer last night. 
And yet they were not withered : nay, they are red 
As bloed is—blood but newly spilt—not thine.” 
To secure the “indulgence” which Gibbon admits “due to 
the resentment of a daughter,” the poet was bound to make 
that the only animating passion of the queen. His Rosamund 
has not “already violated the duties of a wife.” The central 
incident of the intrigue he retains, quick to take the hint of 
an underplot in the impersonation of a maiden beloved by 
Peredeus. But only one “lover” is necessary, and Peredeus is 
suppressed. The aim of Almachildes (Helmichis), the fair 
young warrior, suffices for Rosamund’s revenge, and it is the 
love of Almachildes and Hildegard that becomes her instru- 
ment, First, binding Hidegard by oath to do her bidding, she 
commands her to meet Almachildes by night :— 
“ Say, the Queen 
Will give not up the maiden so beloved 
And truth it is, I love thee—willingly 

To the arms of one her husband loves : but were it 

Shame, utter shame, that he should wed not her, 

The shamefast Queen could choose not. Then shall he 

Plead. Then shalt thou turn gentler than the snow 

That softens at the strong sun’s kiss, and yield. 

But needs must night be close about your love 

And darkness whet your kisses. Light were death. 

Hast thou no heart to guess now? Fear not then. 

Not thou but I must put on shame. I lack 

A hand for mine to grasp and strike with. His 

I have chosen.” 


Hildegard pleads for honour. The Queen taunts her with 
her original avowal that Almachildes loves her “more than I 
love Almachildes.” Hildegard’s exquisite cry:— 
“ Art thou woman born, to cast me back 

My maiden shame for shame upon my face? 

I would not say I loved him more than man 

Loved ever woman since the light of love 

Lit them alive together. Let us be . 


fails to win mercy. She goes out to do the Queen’s bidding. 
Meanwhile Rosamund searches her own heart:— 
“Why 
Must this vile word of yet cross all my thought 
Always, a drifting doom or doubt that still 
Strikes up and floats against my purpose ? God 
Help me to know it! This weapon chosen of me, 
This Almachildes, were his face not fair, 
Were not his fame bright—were his aspect foul, 
His name dishonourable, his line through life 
A loathing and a spitting-stock for scorn, 
Could I do this ?” 


Is she perchance a Messalina or a Julia? At least the 
shame is Albovine’s ; and when the King enters and, utterly 
deceived, declares he does not even repent of having tried his 
wife’s love so sorely, she rejoices, feeling her conscience 
salved. But Almachildes is disquieted by the faltering tone of 
Hildegard’s advances. The Queen must needs acknowledge 
that she inspired the girl, but she contrives to throw dust in 
the lover's eyes, reconciles his conscience with his happiness, 
promises him that Hildegard shall be his to-night, and there- 
fore his, for shame’s sake, altogether, and extracts an oath that 
he will be content not to see her face in the darkness. The 
third act begins with Rosamund’s betrayal of the lovers, 
Almachildes’ explanation, and the King’s and Queen's consent 
to his marriage with Hildegard. When Rosamund and 
Almachildes are left alone, she tells him what is his uncon- 
scious guilt. The scene is incomparably the finest in the 
tragedy :— 
Rosamund, 
“ This love 
Is no good lord—no gentle god—no soft 
Saviour. Thou knowest perchance thy bride's name—hers 
Whose body and soul were one but now with thine? 
Almachildes. 
“ How should not I? What darkling light is this 
That burns and broods and lightens in thine eyes, 
Queen ? 
Rosamund. 
“ Hildegard it was not. 
Almachildes. 


“ Art not thou— 
Or am not I—sun-smitten through the brain 
By this mad night of midsummer? Who was it 
That slept or slept not with me while the night 
Was more than noon and more than heaven? What name 
Was hers who made me godlike ! 












Rosamund, 
Rosamund. 
Almachildes. 
“Thine? Wasitthou? It was not. 
Rosamund, 
It was I. 


Almachildes. 
“ Does the sun stand in heaven? Or stands it fast 
As when God bade it halt on high? My life 
Is broken in me.” 

This is worthy, in its directness and intensity, of Dekker or 
Middleton. What follows is a little obscure. The Queen 
gives her victim the choice—to slay Albovine and live ; or to 
die himself after sceing Hildegard die by fire. There is a 
third alternative : “I see,” cries Rosamund— 

“IT see my death shine in thine eyes : I see 

My present death inflame them. That were not 
Her surety, Almachildes. Thou shouldst know me 
Now. Though thou slay me, this may save not her. 
My lines are laid about her life, and may not 

By breath of mine be broken.” 

But why should Hildegard die though her lover slew the 
Queen? Or why indeed should Hildegard die a shameful 
death at all? Rosamund has already told the King one version 
of what has happened ; could she charge her handmaid with 
unchastity in a second? The objection is possibly captious. 
Almachildes is at any rate convinced. But he struggles still. 
In the fourth act he and Hildegard think of flight, but only to 
renounce it. In a dramatic sense most of this act is super- 
uous, but it contains a beautiful speech of Hildegard’s, full of 
“dramatic irony,” in which she declares her love for Alma- 
childes before the King and Queen. It is too long for quota- 
tion. The last act is placed in the banqueting-hall. Rosa- 
mund, to convince her lord that she bears him no grudge 
begs him to bring forth once more the terrible wine-cup, and 
pledges him in it. The hall is full of guests ; Almachildes sits 
next to Albovine, and his bride next to the queen. Albvoine, 
is about to take the cup, when Almachildes stabs him 
Rosamund snatches the cup, and drains it, while she cries :— 

“I drink to the onward passage of his soul, 

Death. Had my hand turned coward or played me false, 
This man that is my hand, and less than I 
And less than he blood-guilty, this my death 
Had been my husband's : now he has left it me. 
ow innocent are all but he and I 
No time is mine to tell you. Truth shall tell. 
I pardon thee, my husband : pardon me.” 
And as she dies, old Narsetes exclaims— 
“Let none make moan. This doom is none of man.” 

Happily there is no need to justify this tragedy by calcu- 
lating its chances of success in scenic representation. It is 
enough that Rosamund is (what some of Mr. Swinburne’s 

dramatic poems have not been) obviously capable of perform- 
ance. In point of construction, it may be urged that the 
Givision of the acts is sometimes arbitrary ; and it has already 
been said that the fourth act does little to advance the story. 
It isa more essential fault perhaps that the poet's efforts to 
conciliate our pity for the Queen are only successful at a cost 
which destroys the probability of the central intrigue. With- 
out Almachildes, the story is nothing ; but why is the hand of 
Almachildes necessary to Rosamund? Those with whom a 
bloody revenge is the sole passion need no accomplice ; the 
last lines show Rosamund prepared to have poisoned Albovine 
if Almachildes had failed her. Why, since she meant to die, 
did she use him? The historical Queen of the Lombards, since 
she meant to live and love and reign, must have accomplices : 
this Rosamund might have spared them. 

The Greek drama still fitfully inspires Mr. Swinburne, 
though the romantic ideals generally prevail. Its comparative 
indifference to characterization—that is, to the elaboration of 
composite temperaments and mixed motives—its care to 
present typical rather than individual figures, its fatalism, are 
reflected in all his dramatic poetry, but not least in this work. 
But the personages want the Greek plasticity, and perhaps no 
one of them leaves very distinct or very lively impressions. 
They all speak the same language, and it is not (as with the 
Greek tragedians) a language that seems universal. Here and 
there he comes near it with a direct reminiscence of Greek 
expression, as in the lines— 

“ No healing and no help for life on earth 
Hath God or man found out save death and sleep.” 
But too often the utterance of each character is marred by a 
mannerism ; and it is the same mannerism. 
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The passages that have been quoted already suffice to 
show that this tragedy has many beauties. They might be 
multiplied, of course. There are striking images of singular 
felicity embodied in many a perfect phrase, like this one— 
“ Even thine eyes, 
Like stars before the wind that bring the cloud, 
Look fainter,” 
and— 
“ To defile the spirit and shrine of love, 
Put out the sunlike eyes of maidenhood, 
And leave the soul dismantled.” 
And this surely recalls Mr. Swinburne’s music at its greatest:— 
“The sea is here no sea to cherish man: 
It brings no choral comfort back with tides 
That sweep and sink and swell and chime and change 
And lighten life with music when the breath 
Dies and revives of night and day.” 
And yet—it must be said—time has accentuated some of 
the elemental limitations and vicious mental idiosyncracies of 
the poet—the habit of swaddling half-grown thoughts in 
voluminous phraseology that almost stifles them; a wearisome 
application in the uneven progress of his lines of the prin- 
ciple reculer pour micux sauter ; a fondness for forcing anti- 
theses and for playing pointlessly upon casual key-words; a 
tendency to monotonous surprises in rhythm, and a mono- 
tonous use of internal rime or assonance. Here are some illus- 
trations :— 
“Men wax old, 

And age eats out the natural sense of love 

Which gives the soul sight of such nobler things 

As trust may see by grace of truth more fair 

Than doubt would fear to dream of.” 
“ Sire, my lord, 

The life my sire, who gave thee up his life, 

Gave me, and fostered till thou hadst given him death, 

Is all now thine.” 

‘ Belike she thought to find in thee a man’s 


Love.” 

“ She bade me as a slave might bid the scourge 
Fall.” 

“So young and glad and glorious? Thou shalt not 
Die.” 


But, worse than an exaggeration of certain old mannerisms, 
one cannot help seeing that some of the old vigour—the old 
violence and vehemence, if you will—is wanting. There are 
a good many lines that are feeble and otiose: it is a slower and 
not a deeper music: there is less glow and less fluency, and 
not more strenuous thought or a clearer vision than in earlier 
days. Rosamund is a gift we may well be grateful for, but it 
bears signs of diminished poetical vigour, which cannot but 
be perceived with regret. 


FP. Y. E. 





DEAN MERIVALE. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DEAN MERIVALE. With Selections from his 
Correspondence. Edited by his daughter, Judith Anne 
Merivale. London : Edward Arnold. 


THE title “Autobiography with selections from his corre- 
spondence” is a little misleading. The “Autobiography” 
fills ninety-three pages out of the 363, and is carried only to 
Dr. Merivale’s twenty-fifth year. It is full of interesting little 
facts, but rather formally written, with an air of “conde- 
scending to trifles,’ whenever the trifles come in. The real 
value of the book, both in size and quality, is in the letters 
which fill the remaining 270 pages. To those who only knew 
Dr. Merivale from his History and his sermons, the letters are 
a great surprise. Not that they reveal any essentially new 
qualities in him. He plays gently and smoothly on the surface 
of everything, just as he did in his writings. But whereas in 
the writings the obvious often trembled on the verge of the 
commonplace, in the letters it is saved from any danger of 
commonplace by his tone of peremptory, sledge-hammer 
common-sense, and his unfailing atmosphere of humour. It 
must have been a great effort to him to pass from the lively 
crispness of his every-day mind to the smooth propriety of 
his books. And we cannot help murmuring, what a pity that 
the effort was ever made. 

One great charm of the letters is the good company that 


meets us. Dr. Merivale lived all his life in eminent society 








When he was a child, Dr. Parr and Isaac Disraeli and Edmund 
Kean used to visit his father; at Cambridge he was a member 
of the “Apostles” in their most imposing days. The list 
which he gives on page 81 includes Trench, J. M. Kemble, 
Spedding, W. H. Thompson, Alford, G. S. Venables, Edmund 
and Henry Lushington, and three names which stand together 
in the middle of the list, “ Richard Monckton Milnes, Arthur 
Henry Hallam, Alfred Tennyson.” Even when he went to 
his Essex living, the publication of his books and his chaplaincy 
in the House of Commons kept him constantly in the midst 
of notable persons. He did not fill his letters with the sayings 
of his friends; perhaps, considering his opportunities, we 
should have liked a few more sayings; but their names are 
continually brightening the page. In one letter Arthur 
Hallam writes to Merivale :— 
“ The matter I entrust to you is to call upon Mr. Moxon, 64, 
New Bond Street, introducing yourself under shelter of my 
name and Alfred's, and to pop the question to him, ‘ What do 
you pay your regular contributors? What will you pay Alfred 
Tennyson for monthly contributions ?’ Also, while your hand 
is in, to ask whether, if Alfred was to get a new volume ready 
to be published next season, Moxon would give him anything 
for the copyright, and, if anything, what. You might 

dexterously throw in that I have a promise that any article I 

might write should be admitted either to the Edinburgh or 

Quarterly, and that I could, therefore, vouch for the books 

being reviewed in one or both.” 

Thirty-eight years later, Tennyson's name comes again. 
Merivale writes :— 

“ Murray tells me that Alfred Tennyson has just established 
a ‘psychological’ club—consisting of six members, himself, 
Stanley, the Archbishop of Westminster, Ward (late of Balliol), 
Huxley, and one more whom I can't remember—to dine 
periodically and discuss the subject of the immortality of the 
soul, ‘a subject’ (Murray adds) ‘in which Mr. Tennyson takes 
great interest.’” 

Another charm is Dr. Merivale’s lightness of heart. On 
politics, for instance, if we listen to his professions he is in a 
continual state of despair. He explains that he supported the 
Reform Bill of 1832 because ‘it was just, but he has been a 
Conservative ever since because things ought to go no further, 
and then— 

“All I expected and resisted, and helped in my small way 
to delay at least and extenuate, has come to pass to the bitter 
end.” 

And that was only in 1869. 

“ Progress! what progress has public morality made since 
the days of Frederick the Second ? [Of Prussia presumably, not 
the Emperor.] And what other progress is worth speaking of ? 
I have expected little on that score, less than many, but in that 
little I have been grievously disappointed, I shall leave the 
world not one tittle better than ! found it.” 

But all the time his despair is as cheerful as other people's 
hope :— 

“The conduct of Lowe and his clique . . . . has 
entirely and finally disgusted me with mankind—and I don't 
mean ever to smile again.” “ You, I dare say, will live to 
learn all the by-play of the ministerial game of to-day ; but it 
will be a melancholy pleasure when associated with the 
assassination of Gladstone and the guillotining of Chamberlain, 
which are of course impending.” 

Perhaps it belongs to the same lightness of heart that he 
thinks so little of such great tasks, for himself and other 
people— 

“ Does any book occur to you which would help me to deal 
brilliantly with the conversion of the barbarians (for lectures 
in 1885) meaning the influence of Christianity on the manners, 
ideas and policy of the Middle Ages?” 

Mr. Bodham Donne is exhorted to write “a very desirable and 
interesting essay” on “the effect of the study of Latin, after 
the Reformation, upon English literature and English 
character.” Most light-hearted of all is the suggestion made 
to the late Master of Trinity :— 

“ To step into his (Grote’s) shoes and write of the development 
of Hellenism in the East—Antioch, Alexandria and Aftghan- 
istan—all culminating in Athanasius and the Homoousion. / 
believe there are no facts; the subject only requires thinking out 
Think it.” (Our own italics.) 

Dr. Thompson's answer is not recorded ; if it could be dis- 
covered, or at least if his private opinion of the suggestion 
could be discovered, it might add to the gaiety of nations. 

Dr. Merivale has a way of coming to unexpected conclu- 

sions on familiar things. The resultant of instinctive con- 
servatism and iconoclastic common-sense can never be easily 
predicted. The oddest effect of it is his treatment of the 
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claims of women; they ought not to take to academic 
learning because experience shows that they would not be 
good at it, but they ought to take to medicine because they 
“have a real natural taste for it naturally, and are particularly 
handy in the manipulation of patients.” Further “itis not true 
that women have been kept back by imperfect education, 
because in fact they are educated better than men.” “ In all 
but Latin or Greek they get, or may get, a much better 
education.” “TI believe that girls’ schools are better managed 
than boys’, and I believe that governesses are better than 
tutors.” And yet he complains that “ Jadies” (his own italics) 
“don't take to keeping or teaching in girls’ schools,” and 
desires “a female Arnold, who shall succeed in 
making the business of the schoolmistress attractive to a 
higher class of women.” Surely his experience must have 
been limited, even for 1868. But his most general conclusion 
is strangest of all. Women are to take to business rather than 
learning, and yet— 

“If women are to compete with men professionally, they 
must not think of being over-delicate. Men put a good 
many scruples in their pockets when they embark in any 
business, on a tacit understanding that many things shall be 
reputed honourable among them which are not honourable, 
and many delicate which are not delicate—and so it must be 
with women. They must sand their sugar as we do.” 

The context shows that this is not a reductio ad absurdum, 
but serious advice. 

The same union of conservative instinct and a plain eye 
for facts brings him into perplexities about the Church of 
England. He is devoted to the principle of establishment :— 

“T would sooner have a Mahomedan establishment than 
none at all. I believe that the establishment of the Roman 
paganism assisted very much in preparing the soil for 
Christianity.” 

But— 

“Ours is only nominally the National Church. We cling to 
a name which we can only hold by sufferance, and by not 
flaunting it too violently in the face of the nation at large.” 
“I doubt more and more whether the differences of 
opinion among religious people can be skinned over by any 
pretended uniformity much longer. We must split up into 
sections, and then you and I must try to disagree with a good 
grace—but whether you go to church and I to chapel, or the 
reverse, remains to be seen.” 

And that sharpens his dread of High Churchmen. Besides 
being false in themselves, their claims and their ritual are 
very likely to precipitate disestablishment. And yet he 
cannot approve of any attempts to put them down by 
authority either under existing laws or by new legislation, 
partly because of his profound respect for all forms of religious 
faith, whether he shares them or not, partly because he sees 
what a strong defence they have in the letter of the Prayer- 
book :— 

“Tt is unlucky that the Ritualists have, as I apprehend, both 
law and logic on their side. 1 don't think them the least more 
justifiable on that account; still, these are elements which 
must be taken into consideration in criticizing and dealing with 
them.” 

In general, all that Dr. Merivale has to say on religious 
questions is singularly attractive. He knows that he cannot 
rise to the heights or dive to the depths; he has none of the 
gifts of a Newman, or a Maurice, or a Martineau. But he can 
be, and he is, reverent and wise and just, with the most 
remarkable respect for opinions and emotions that are not his 
own. As he notes himself, he began life with one inestimable 
advantage ; he was “ brought up in almost equal degree under 
the influence of Churchpeople and of Dissenters, living 
together in mutual harmony and confidence.” And _ let 
it be remembered that this harmonious circle included one 
grandfather a Doctor of Divinity and ex-head master of 
Harrow, and the other a Unitarian ; of course this last fact 
meant less than it does now ; there was no sharp line separat- 
ing Unitarians from “ orthodox Dissenters” till it was drawn 
later in this century. Dr. Merivale never forgot his early 
training in Church and chapel alternately. In 1883 he says, 
“A man is but half an Englishman who is not at least a 
quarter Nonconformist.” Again and again he denies the claim 
of the Episcopal Churches to be the only true Churches, 
and denies not only that it is true, but that it is a doctrine of 
the Church of England. And yet,as we have seen, he will not 
be unjust to High Churchmen :— 


“] must say that all the unreasonableness is on the side of the 


blatant mob who call such people Romanists, &c., and try to 
drive them away, and would burn them if they could.” 


The letters that show his religious mind most clearly are 
some of those to his own family, to Mrs. Merivale before 
their marriage, defending Dr. Arnold, and to his sons, 
defending orthodox Christianity and Christian Missions, 
and even the hope of a future life. Of course he says 
nothing new; perhaps he says nothing more cogent than 
many another less distinguished man has often said. The 
charm is in his tone and spirit. He is so free from any shock 
or wonder at a diverging opinion, whether it be ultra-orthodox 
or sceptical, and so ready to put his own faith in a form that 
appeals to their common ground, and so modest about his own 
convictions, while it is quite apparent that he is firm in them. 
There is only one fault in Miss Merivale’s editing. She 
has given too little. She says that she has omitted the letters 
which “seemed to possess more domestic than general 
interest.” But from such a man everything is interesting. 
And “domestic interest” is always fascinating in anybody's 
biography. Itisa parrot-cry of reviewers that “this life is too 
long,” but no life can be too long if it is adequately furnished 
with index and table of contents. (That reminds us that an 
analytical table of contents would have been useful to this 
book as well as the index which is there.) May we hope also 
for the publication of the “ Family Memorials?’ The auto- 
biographical sketch shows how interesting they must have 
been. Also, the elder Mr. Merivale’s life of his grandfather 
would have great value, as a typical sketch of a little-known 
class—the Dissenting ministers of the eighteenth century. 


T. C. SNow. 





PROFESSOR DOWDEN ON HAMLET. 


THE WoRKS OF SHAKESPEARE: THE TRAGEDY OF HAMLET 
Edited by Edward Dowden. London: Methuen and Co. 


Professor Dowden has given us an admirable edition 
of Hamlet. His interesting introduction very modestly 
indicates the great labour involved in the task he has under- 
taken ; and it is only by a careful consideration of the text that 
we are able to appreciate the full value of his labours. In 
questions of Shakespearian scholarship he can speak with an 
authority that can be claimed by few of his critics, and, as 
might be expected from one who possesses so wide a know- 
ledge of his subject, his suggested emendations are marked by 
a due sense of respect for the conclusions of earlier labourers 
in the same field. This applies especially to the explanatory 
notes he has provided, wherein, as he himself expresses it, he 
comes as a “ gleaner after the gleaners.” It was not possible 
that much could be added to the accumulated literature that 
has gathered itself around Shakespeare's most famous play, but 
Professor Dowden has none the less added several suggestions 
of interest andimportance. And, apart from what he has given 
of his own, we find here presented in a convenient form the 
fruits of the studies made by earlier editors of the play. The 
result isa comely volume, admirably printed and produced, and 
containing all that a student of Hamlet need require. 
The page is not unduly encumbered with notes, but 
no point needing explanation is neglected or passed over. 
Professor Dowden’s first aim, as he explains, was to supply a 
trustworthy text of his author, and this has been accom- 
plished by a careful collation of the Quarto of 1604 and the 
Folio of 1623, with occasional references to the Quarto of 1603. 
Of his discretion in the use of these original sources the reader 
is enabled to judge for himself, for the variations are noted 
at the foot of every page ; and although we cannot profess to 
have exhausted our study of his labours in this department, his 
reconstruction of the text wherever we have tested it seems 
eminently sound and judicious, 

There is one section of his introduction which we could 
have wished Professor Dowden had seen fit to enlarge beyond 
its present very modest limits. In his work on the art and 
mind of Shakespeare one of the most admirable essays 
is that devoted to the critical study of Hamlet, and it was 
perhaps because of the existence of this earlier study that the 
author has here restrained the exercise of his critical faculty. 
And yet the theme is enduringly fascinating, and it would 
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have been interesting to learn in how far Professor Dowden held 
to his first conclusions. There is one remark in the present 
volume which would scem to suggest that he is now less dis- 
posed to attribute to the author of Hamlet any very definite 
artistic design 
“Critics I think have sometimes erred in not keeping vividly 
before their imagination the nature of Shakespeare's task 
hey often speak as if the poct started with some central idca 
of which Hamlet was to be the exponent 


Professor Dowden now urges the opposite point of view : 
“]T prefer,” he says, “to think of Shakespeare as setting to 
work with the intention of rehandling the subjects of an old 
play so as to give it fresh interest on the stage: as following 


given to him and as following the instinctive 


the subject 
leadings of his genius 

There is no doubt a vital clement of truth in this. It was not 
in the temper of the time ; it is indeed never in the temper of 
creative genius to limit invention to the needs of a formal 
artistic design. Nothing in art can ever claim enduring life 
which contains no more than is required to serve the central 
idea. And itis further true that the greatly inspired artist never 
willingly casts away any part of the material which has set his 
imagination at work. Even if it be only legend it has for him 
always something of the sacred sanction of historic truth, and 
the obligation he lays upon himself to include what may lie 
beyond his scheme, and even to incorporate what at first may 
seem inconsistent with it, is one of the surest hall-marks of 
creative powc! 

But “the instinctive leadings of genius” seems to us 
none the less a somewhat perilous phrase. Genius can have 
no leadings where there is no design, and although every 
great play of Shakespeare is enriched with more of life than 
the scheme requires, it would, we think, be a mistake to 
assume that they are not the outcome of conscious art. And 
conscious art, though it is oftentimes overlaid with much that 
does not appear at first sight to contribute directly to the 
structure, is, we think, clearly discernible in the creation of 
Hamlet. ‘There is, perhaps, no criticism of the play more 
remembered than that of Goethe, and there is surely none 
that in a sense is more misleading :— 

“ To me,” wrote Goethe, “it is clear that Shakespeare meant 
to represent the effects of a great action laid upon a soul unfit 
for the performance of it. In this view the whole piece seems 
to be composed. There is an oak tree planted ina costly jar 
which should have borne pleasant flowers in its bosom : the 
roots expand, the jar is shivered.” 

This, as Professor Dowden has himself pointed out, is only 
half the truth. If by the great action mentioned by Goethe is 
meant the inability of Hamlet to kill the king, his uncle, then 
the proposition is clearly and demonstrably false. As a 
matter of fact Hamlet, according to his own belief, killed 
Claudius twice: once when he believed him to be eaves- 
dropping in the scene between himself and his mother and 
once because he conceived him to have poisoned the bowl by 
which the Queen met her death. Indeed, all through the 
play, Shakespeare has been careful to point out that Hamlet 
was as ready for action as any of his fellows and that, where 
he faltered, it was through no lack of power to strike, but 
rather by reason of the inevitable paralysis induced by the 
exercise of the imagination. Any provocation that did not 
awaken the deeper moods of his nature found an immediate 
response. Ly temperament he was quick and sudden in 
resolve and it would seem to us that Shakespeare has here 
designed, not so much to display any special weakness of 
individual character, as to exhibit the arrest of action which 
may overtake any soul imaginatively endowed to whom the 
great alternatives of life and death are suddenly laid open. 

In this view it is interesting to compare the characters of 
Hamlet and Macbeth. In all the range of Shakespeare's 
portraits they stand apart as the two souls most powerfully 
dominated by the imaginative faculty. But while the one, in 
his vision of the consequence, sees no further than the bourne of 
life, the other is wholly enthralled by the more uncertain 
fate that may await us beyond the tomb. Macbeth would 
“skip the life to come” could he but make sure of his 
earthly destiny ; while Hamlet, careless of the penalties of 
this world, can think only of that undiscovered country from 
which no traveller returns. And it is here that Shakespeare 
makes such superb use of the ghostly visitant who spurs him 
to revenge. The very medium through which the message 
comes suffices to make it unavailing. The shade of his dead 





father carries his poet's soul into that mystic world which 
encircles what we know ; and henceforth each new proof of 
guilt serves but asa fresh hindrance to the execution of his 
design. 

It seems to us then to be a mistake—as it is always a 
mistake in great tragedy—to lay such stress as Goethe has 
done upon the specialization of character. It is not the indi- 
viduality of Hamlet that is the mainspring of the poet's 
invention ; rather, we may say, that Shakespeare found in 
the circumstances which oppressed the central figure of his 
play a fit means of exhibiting the empire of imagination. Not 
liamilet alone, but all men so confronted, might prove halting 
in action. And the artistic care which Shakespeare has 
taken to surround him with others differently constituted— 
supplying, as they do, varied types of what, in the strictest 
sense of the word, may be called men of the world; from 
Horatio, whose steadfast courage he loved, to Polonius, whose 
barren maxims wrought upon him like a scourge—shows 
clearly with what definite purpose he set himself to work out 
the scheme of his play. 


J. Comyns CaRR, 





ERASMUS AND LUTHER. 


DesipeRIvus Erasmus. (Heroes of the Reformation Series). By 
Ephraim Emerton, Ph.D., Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in Harvard University. New York and London : 
Putnam. 


Mr. Emerton’s life of Erasmus opens with a piece of 
criticism which gives the reader confidence that the biographer 
retains the power of judging his hero’s words by the same 
standards that he would apply to-those of other men. The 
question raised is whether the wrongs which Erasmus suffered 
as a young man during his forced residence in the monastery 
seemed at the time so unendurable as they were afterwards 
made to appear when he proclaimed their story to a listening 
world— 

“It has seemed worth while to follow rather closely this 
account of his early years, as given chiefly by Erasmus himself, 
partly because it is almost our only source of information and 
partly because it gives at the outset so good an illustration of 
his way of dressing up every subject he touched to suit the 
occasion. His biographers have generally done little more 
than copy out the Grunnius letter as an authentic record of his 
early experience, and its contents have become the common 
property of our books of reference. It must however be care- 
fully studied in view of the circumstances under which it was 
written, and by comparison with the littke we can learn from 
other sources. Especially must all Erasmus’ later criticism of 
the monastic life be referred to one of his earliest literary per- 
formances—the treatise, On the Contempt of the World (de con- 
temptu mundi), written probably while he was still at Steyn, 
and when he was about twenty years old. This is an essay 
on the charms of the monastery as compared to ‘the world.’ 
It purports to be written by a monk to a nephew who was 
considering how his life should be spent. Excepting in the 
concluding paragraph there is hardly an indication of even a 
question as to the superiority of the solitary life over the life of 
society.” 

“Now which of these documents—the de contemptu mundi, 
written at the time, or the Grunnius letter, written perhaps 
thirty years afterward—represents the true Erasmus as he was 
at the age of twenty? Jf one tries to form an opinion from 
facts rather than from words, one must feel that there is at 
least room for the question.” 

It is probable that Erasmus’ two strongest feelings—his 
contempt for monks and his love of learned leisure—were 
waging a not unequal contest in his youthful mind. In itself 
it was a good life, but in that it was a monk’s life it was 
hateful. In that it was solitary he liked it well, but in that 
it was in common it was very vile. 

Mr. Emerton remains throughout both critical and 
sympathetic. He talks more sense on the great question of 
Erasmus’ attitude to the Lutheran Reformation than it is 
common to hear from the friends of Protestantism on the one 
hand or of learned scepticism on the other. The truth seems 
to be that Erasmus really had nothing to say on the subject ; 
he had not thought about the world from a point of view so 
purely religious, and at the same time he had not a definite 
system of thought by which to solve new problems when 
they arose. Edmund LEurke had a system so complete 
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that when suddenly confronted with the French Revolution 
he knew how it was related to that system. But not so 
Erasmus. Perhaps no man who so profoundly modified 
the thought not merely of a country but of a continent, was 
so absolutely without a systematic conception of things in 
general. Voltaire, whose work as a preparer of change in 
many ways bears so close a resemblance to the hero of the 
Renaissance, had at any rate a clear conception of all things. 
To him “God's universe is a larger patrimony of St. Peter, 
from which it were well and pleasant to hunt out the Pope.” 
Present him with a new problem and he will only have to ask, 
“On which side is the Pope?” and answer “Then I’m on the 
other.” ‘To Erasmus, God’s Universe was something more than 
this, though exactly what it was, the great scholar scarcely knew. 
Perhaps a place in which to grow wise, or at any rate 
learned. In such a universe the Papacy has no more place 
than the Reformation, nor the Reformation than the Papacy. 
Hence the helplessness of the earth-shaker, when Luther took 
the world out of his hands. 

Erasmus’ learned friends, those of the nineteenth century, 
are very ungrateful to Luther. Even if it were granted that 
learning and wisdom are the sole objects of life, it still 
remains necessary to have a police to guard them. — Pro- 
testantism organised that police. The majority of mankind 
were not educated and cared nothing for learning or intellect. 
How very superficially the learned appeal had really pene- 
trated, would have appeared in less than a generation after 
Erasmus’ death. No doubt until Luther stole his popularity, 
it had been “roses, roses all the way”; but it would not have 
been so much longer. Learning can never appeal to popular 
favour, but religion can. It was fortunate for the stability of 
Erasmus’ influence that when his works were put into the 
Index, one half of Europe was in a_ position to be 
indifferent to any views the Pope happened to hold on the 
“hundred worst books.” 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 





POLITICAL PRINCIPLE—AND INTEREST! 


FIRST PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. $y William Samuel Lilly. 
London : John Murray. 


Ir is said that a great literary critic, to whom a hesitating 
publisher once submitted the manuscript of Ecce Homo with- 
out disclosing its authorship, exclaimed after reading the 
book : “this must be written by a Cambridge man, for no one 
who had been educated at Oxford could have dealt with the 
subject without quoting Aristotle.” It does not need a great 
literary critic to see that First Principles in Politics is written 
by a Cambridge man, for no one educated at Oxford could so 
unblushingly have reproduced the most familiar Aristotelian 
tags in discussing the fundamentals of the State. Mr. Lilly's 
book indeed is a storehouse of quotations, some rare and 
valuable, others old and painfully familiar, some from the 
classical philosophers, not a few from Mr. Lilly's earlier 
effusions. For the rest, the work is Mr. Lilly's contribution to 
the never-ending task of deducing politics from principle. 
In English politics, he says, “no one acts on principles or 
reasons from them”—quoting a passage written by the 
present Lord Salisbury in an article published in Oxford 
Essays forty-one years ago. (We may note the date in passing, 
as a proof that Mr. Lilly’s diagnosis is not so exclusively 
appropriate to the era of latter-day radicalism as he imagines.) 
Struck by this absence of principle, Mr. Lilly therefore pro- 
ceeds, borrowing copiously on the way from Aristotle, T. H. 
Green, and parts of Mill, to propound his own theory. 

The foundation of the State, he tells us, is Law, i.e., the 
rule of right, and everything depends on recognising that the 
State is a natural and ethical entity—in fact, an organism. 
This is not perhaps very original, and its value is not enhanced 
by a total failure to discuss or even to recognise the familiar 
difficulties of this familiar theory. Indeed Mr. Lilly's 
pronouncement appears to be prompted rather by his opposi- 
tion to Utilitarianism (or rather to what he imagines that 
much-abused abstraction to mean) than to any reasoned appre- 
hension of his own philosophical system. His “ principles,” 
Which upon examination turn out to be the rules that the 





State must do what is right and mustn’t do what isn't, are 
according to him— 

“ Largely effaced from the public mind by that debased and 
debasing Utilitarianism which proclaims pleasure as the end of 
life, self-interest as the rule of life, and money payment as the 
bond of life : which loses sight of the cardinal truth that society 
is an organism, a rational organism ; that the law of the human 
race is solidarity governed by the eternal and immutable 
principles of right.” 

One does not need to be a Utilitarian to see the mingled 
injustice and ingenuousness of all this, It suggests a mis- 
apprehension of the Benthamite theory as expounded by Mill 
which is as widespread in popular discussion as it is inexcus- 
able in a would-be leader of thought. Mr. Lilly “ cannot 
pretend to be satisfied with the political philosophy of that 
eminent man as a whole,” but as he confesses to finding 
“much in it of unspeakable value,” he really should not fall 
into the vulgar error of supposing that there is anything in 
Utilitarianism which necessarily contradicts his “rule of 
Right.” While Mr. Lilly expatiates blandly on the moral law, 
Mill is engaged on the much more difficult and totally different 
question—how does that moral law come to be what it is? 
Mill may be wrong or he may be right, but at any rate his 
philosophy suggests an explanation, which is more than can be 
said for Mr. Lilly's. 

But it is high time to pass from the enunciation of 
principles to the application of them. After having duly 
prostrated ourselves before what Mr. Lilly, in chapter iv., 
modestly calls “that great truth unfolded in the last chapter, 
that as man is an ethical animal, so the State is an ethical 
organism,” we pass on to apply this general principle to the 
problems of the day. After so much theory it is a little 
disheartening to discover that “ whether or no the State should 
accord pecuniary subventions to the different cults existing in 
its territory, as is done in France, is a question merely of 
expediency, and involves no point of principle.” This isa sort 
of opportunism which would leave Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. 
Carvell Williams equally aghast. But a still better illustration 
of the value of Mr. Lilly's principles is to be seen in their 
application to the problem of strikes. After some pages of 
platitudinous discourse on the dangers of trades unionism, with 
especial reference to the iniquity of the Welsh coal strike of 
last year, Mr. Lilly concludes his discussion of the subject 
thus :— 

“Tam very far from denying, I strenuously maintain, that a 
strike may be quite justifiable. . . . . Of course the 
criterion ot the use and abuse of a strike is simple enough in 
itself, although its application is usually by no means simple. 
It is whether the demand, to enforce which the strike is 
resorted to, is a just demand. For here too justice rules, and 
the eventual appeal is to the law of Right.” 

After this sapient criticism Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb must 
be sorry that they spent so much time on the problems of 
trades unionism. It is much to be hoped that when the next 
industrial conflict arises Mr. Lilly will be sole arbitrator. 

The latter half of the book is an undisguised attack on 
modern democratic institutions—on what the author, borrow- 
ing the word from Mill, calls “ False Democracy.” Mr. Lilly 
more than once refers to the Constitution before 1832 as his 
ideal, and he cannot sufficiently express his contempt for the 
power of the modern majority. Three apologies for this 
“false democracy” Mr. Lilly examines—the abstract, the 
utilitarian, and the sentimental. These three are embodied in 
the persons of Rousseau, Bentham and Gladstone respec- 
tively. Our author, it is interesting to note, has “ often 
thought that Mr. Gladstone must have modelled himself on 
Robespierre,” and it was from Mr. Morley that “he probably 
learnt the lesson,’ which led him “to regard the poorest and 
most ignorant of her Majesty's subjects as forming ‘the 
nation.”” A modern Liberal’s justification for democracy 
does not in fact depend on any one of the three arguments 
which Mr. Lilly so elaborately sets up and so pompously 
knocks down. A Liberal may, when he speaks with his 
enemy in the gate, be willing to admit that there is a minority 
somewhere which is wiser than the majority, but a Liberal 
none the less prefers the rule of the majority, because no con- 
ceivable system of franchise can pick out just that wise 
minority and give it power, and secondly, because that wise 
minority, if left to itself, ought to be able and will in the long 
run be able to bring t.e majority round to its view. What, 
otherwise, is the use of wisdom ? 
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The preface to this book is in the form of a letter to Mr. 
Lecky, explaining that the author, out of a sensitive conscious- 
ness of “the risk of unconsciously appropriating” any of the 
ideas in Democracy and Liberty, has for three years denied him- 


self the pleasure of reading that work. It is candid, even if is 
To point out the parallel, Mr. Lecky is not a 
Like a medieval 


not politic. 
soothing writer for the modern Liberal. 
geographer when he comes in his survey to a place where 
shadows are dark and thickets are difficult, he has no com- 
punction in writing on his map, whether it be a chart of 
politics or of ethics, “Here there be dangerous beasts,” or 
“Here there be deserts and quagmires.” But when the 
democrat whom Mr. Lecky has caused to blaspheme has 
chased Mr. Lilly’s first principles through 300 pages or so, 
he will begin to appreciate—how much he prefers Mr. 
Lecky. 
Ss. 


FROM THE ARK TO THE IRONCLAD. 


True Sap, HER Story. By W. Clark Russell. London: Chatto 
and Windus 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF SHIPPING AND CRAFT. By R. T. 


Pritchett. London : Edward Arnold 


DuRING the closing years of this century the sea has found 
many historians. To the romance that fills the pages of 
Marryat and Michael Scott have been added the detailed 
records of exploits not only more authentic, but more 
romantic even than those of the “midges” and midshipmen 
of the novelists. Froude’s English Seamen is the finest of our 
modern sea-chronicles. Not afewof the Elizabethan seadogs 
in whose stormy life is typified the venturous spirit of the time 
have had the story of their patriotic filibustering given to the 
world in their own words by the Hakluyt and the Navy 
Records Societies. They have found a laureate in Mr. Newbolt, 
and their ships a model historian in Mr. Julian Corbett ; and 
as for the modern navy, our Bullens and Kiplings tumble 
over one another in their eagerness to impress the poor 
unresisting man in the street with a due sense of its size and 
power. 

It is, on the whole, the men who have held our atten- 
tion far more than the ships in which they fought or foundered ; 
the chances in earlier days were about equal, we should 
imagine. But Mr. Clark Russell has stepped into the breach, 
and in this book—a reprint of articles which originally 
appeared in the Pall-Mall Magazine—he has sketched the 
development of the ship much in the same way as Viollet-le- 
Duc recounted that of the longshoreman’s abode in the 
Habitations of Man. The architect, if we recollect aright, 
began with the garden of Eden, but it was not without a feeling 
of alarm that we found the author following his example and 
taking off from the Ark. We tremble to think what 
version Professor Sayce or the Higher Critics would have put 
forward of the dimensions which Mr. Clark Russell adopts 
without question ; such a proceeding is unacademic, and con- 
sequently the artist’s performance in this instance is unseaman- 
like. The temporary shed in which some of the Civil Service 
clerks are housed opposite the India Office, transported bodily 
on to the deck of a Thames lighter, is an unsatisfactory and 
meagre solution of a problem which has always agitated the 
mind of childhood until it reached the unimaginative years of 
discretion, Mr. Seppings Wright is first and foremost a war 
artist ; he should have taken thought before laying impious 
hands upon the peaceful pantechnicon of dumb beasties. 

After the Flood, however, both navigation and draughts- 
manship improved ; it is all plain sailing, for Mr. Russell gives 
a wide berth to such knotty points as the Phoenician voyage 
round Africa—which excited even Herodotus’ suspicions—and 
the exact nature of a quinquereme ; with all sail set he carries 
us bravely through the Mediterranean, past Venetian argosies, 
Spanish galleons and the sturdy Dutchmen of Tromp, until 
he runs foul of the British Admiralty in the shoal water of 
Whitehall. Mr. Clark Russell is nothing if not Jaudator 
lemporis acti, as those who know his whole-hearted devotion 
to masts and sails are aware, but like some other mortals he 
makes an exception in the case of the Admiralty, and has 
his fling, repeated flings, atits expense. It fought the paddle- 


wheel and bitterly opposed the screw; it imperilled the country 
by its hatred of iron-built ships, and nowadays it undermans 
the fleet. Such a record of deliberate obstruction can only be 
equalled by that of the Bishops in the Upper House. But 
when the berserk mood is past Mr. Clark Russell bethinks 
himself of his vanished ideals, and the horror of the screw 
battleship is borne in upon him:— 

“In truth, the soot from the funnel of the ironclad has 
blackened the atmosphere. We hope for the best; 
but few men in their senses can suppose that the ships which 
are to bear the national flag of our country in the next century 
will in the least degree resemble those experimental arks of 
horror and menace (to those cooped up in them) which in 
these times roll off shore as they wash along their way to their 
Stations. The eye turns for solace to the Victory, as she lies at 
rest.” 

He sees no possibilities of romance in the new order; the 
navy of the future will be manned by the engineer, the 
“ fighting stoker.” 

It is an old-time seaman's lament for the old days when a 
ship was a ship and moved as only a ship could. Mr. Clark 
Russell has done more than any man to recall the past and its 
poetry of motion, and the gratitude of the steam age must be 
his reward, 

Mr. Pritchett's charming sketches must be seen, for it is 
impossible here to give any idea of their daintiness or of their 
range. Like his friend Lord Brassey he has wandered in 
many seas and there is probably a specimen of every existing 
type of sailing craft in the volume. 


L. 





BIBLE CRITICISM. 


EncycLopa&p1A Brpuica: A Critical Dictionary . . . . of the 
Bible. Edited by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., and 
J. Sutherland Black, M.A. LL.D. Vol 1, A-D. London: 
Adam and Charles Black. 


Tuts Encyclopedia embodies “the idea” of the late Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith, and was “ undertaken by the editors 
as a charge from one whose parting message had the force of 
a command.” It may then be regarded as ina sort the monu- 
ment which loving hands have built to that distinguished 
scholar, and in it“ he being dead, yet speaketh.” His idea 
is thus described :— 

“ The Bible dictionary which he contemplated was no mere 
collection of miscellanea, but a survey of the contents of the 
Bible, as illuminated by criticism—a criticism which identifies 
the cause of religion with that of historical truth, and without 
neglecting the historical and archzological setting of religion, 
loves best to trace the growth of high conceptions, the flashing 
forth of new intuitions, and the development of noble per- 
wonalities under local and temporal conditions that may often 
be, to human eyes, most adverse.” 

But there is nothing so little easy to illuminate by 
criticism as the material usually presented in an Encyclo- 
pedia. The articles are written by many hands ; the minds 
of the critics who are most agreed in their methods are still 
different and critical minds. And it is difficult to illuminate 
wholes by the elucidation of details, while details are 
what the student as a rule seeks in the dictionary. If we 
might, for the occasion, distinguish between a dictionary 
and an encyclopedia we should say that the dictionary 
is a presentation of individuated details, while an encyclo- 
pedia ought to be details so grouped together as to 
form a complete and coherent whole. But it is doubtful 
whether it is possible to produce a work of this latter kind in 
the form which is here attempted. The editors have succeeded 
in a remarkable degree in securing in their contributors unity 
of method and general agreement as to standpoint; but it 
would be hardly possible to bring together a body of men all 
working on the same or cognate subjects, more diverse in 
spirit and in the forms under which they present their results. 

The editors frankly speak of themselves as sympathising 
with what is known as “advanced” criticism, but what were 
more properly called “ progressive” criticism. The criticism 
to be either advanced or progressive ought to be much more than 
polemical—viz., constructive; and the real difficulty in reviewing 
a book of this kind is the impossibility of testing the “ advanced " 
criticism by its ability to construct an organic whole. Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith had great analytical power, but what 
distinguished him above most modern scholars was the signal 
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lucidity with which he could turn his analysis into a 
synthesis, and build up out of material he seemed to have 
disintegrated a marvellously compact structure. It has been 
granted to few scholars indeed to present within a very few 
years to his contemporaries so much constructive criticism 
as he did. His mind was, even while he was working 
at the details proper to an encyclopzdia, architectonically 
active ; he was weaving the history of the Old Testament as a 
literature into relation with Israel as a people and a Church; 
he was seeking the explanation of their institutions in the 
customs of little explored and more conservative Semitic 
tribes ; he was finding theories explanatory of sacrifice, of kin- 
ship and marriage, of the laws of taboo and the influence 
of totems, in fields he had made specifically his own. It was a 
happy moment for him when he was freed from the necessity 
of teaching students in a Church whose critical position was 
different from his. It was wonderful indeed how little 
his scientific temper was disturbed by the ecclesiastical 
turmoil through which he passed. But it was a happy day 
for knowledge when he, with his critical instincts and 
strong constructive genius, was freed from the bonds of the 
Chair, and allowed to follow in his studies the course of that 
historical truth which was to him one with religion and the 
ways of God. While then an encyclopedia of this kind may 
do justice to one side of Professor Smith’s mind, it is almost 
bound to fail to do justice to the other. Yet it may, in a 
measure, enable the student to follow some critical processes, 
and to test some critical results. 

The ground covered by this dictionary is extensive. The 
editorial work has been manifestly most painstaking and 
laborious ; the care bestowed on the minor articles is above 
praise ; the excellence of what we may call the mechanism of 
the book will be gratefully acknowledged by all who use it. 
It is a pleasure to read, whether by day-light or by lamp-light. 
The system of cross-references is so elaborate and exhaustive 
that the use of the dictionary will be always laborious to all 
readers and a sore temptation to the less conscientious, though, 
in the end, it will be sure to prove most useful to the patient 
student. At present, owing to the number of references to 
articles yet to appear, the system is decidedly perplexing. In 
certain cases it seems to have been carried too far; thus we 
have under the head of “ Athens” one account of Paul’s appear- 
ance in that city, not a very sympathetic account, we may 
add, with a quotation from Zeller which might have yielded 
more sense if the writer had taken the trouble to refer to the 
original than it does as it stands. Under “Areopagus” 
we have another account, and are there referred, for 
an estimate of the speech on Mars Hill, to an article 
still to appear on “Hellenism.” It would have been 
better had these things been reserved for a connected 
and adequate estimate under the head of “Paul,” and it 
would have had the advantage of enabling the student with 
less labour to profit by the scholar’s research. We feel, too, in 
spite of the editorial explanation, that “Biblical theology” 
even if conceived “as the history of the movement of religious 
life and thought within the Jewish and the Christian Church” 
is not at all adequately treated in this encyclopeedia ; without 
it an Encyclopedia Biblica seems to us like the play of 
“Hamlet” with the part of Hamlet left out. While a com- 
plete history of religious thought in Israel and in the Apostolic 
Church may not as yet be possible, the material for it is in 
process of collection, and here this material might have been 
most advantageously analysed and arranged. Take for 
example, the interesting term “Atonement.” On it there are 
two brief paragraphs filling about half a column, while five 
columns are taken up with the account of what is but 
an episode in it, “The Day of Atonement.” The writer 
of the former article quoting Professor Robertson Smith 
says, “ The purely religious idea of Atonement is to be found 
in the Prophets, and has no relation to sacrificing.” Here 
is a general principle which needs to be worked out and 
applied to the New as well as the Old Testament, to the 
Christian as well as the Jewish idea and _ ceromonial. 
The editors indeed apologise for their neglect of Biblical 
theology by saying, “ Unfortunately the literary and historical 
criticism of the New Testament is by no means as far advanced 
as that of the Old Testament.” That is only in a measure true. 
While for the past thirty years, especially in the English- 
speaking countries, the Old Testament has been more 


laboriously and scientifically investigated than the New, and 
often with the most surprising and illuminative results ; yet 
there was infinitely more to be done for the Old Testament 
than for the New. And the positive criticism of the former 
has done little more than apply methods which had been used 
by the positive critics of the latter. The criticism which in 
the one case started with the literary prophets and worked 
backwards but followed the lines of the criticism which had 
made certain authentic epistles the point from which the 
earlier history and its literature could be most surely 
construed. Besides the New lies within a narrower com- 
pass than the Old Testament, and it can be investigated 
by surer methods, can summon to its help a_ greater 
“cloud of witnesses,” and criticism can reach what may 
be described as on the whole more assured conclu- 
sions, 

Forty years ago we had one set of questions, now we have 
a very different. Then it was the Pauline epistles in their 
relation to the formation of the Gospels and the organisation 
of the Church ; now we are more occupied with the origin of 
the Gospels and the material that lies behind them and was 
used in their composition. Criticism has for the time being 
become more minute and literary; less historical and doc- 
trinal; but the critical question as a whole, especially as it 
affects the theology of the New Testament, is not by any 
means so unsatisfactory as the editors seem to think and 
as some of the work which they here publish might appear 
to show. 

The work on the Old Testament seems to us, on the whole, 
superior to the work on the New. The writers have been 
selected with great care and discriminination, and their work 
is more positive and less polemical, marked by more insight 
and the knowledge which does not feel the need of being 
aggresive. Of special excellence are some of the biographies, 
as notably those by the senior editor, by Mr. Addis, by Pro- 
fessor Bevan and Mr. King. The literary and critical articles, 
as that on Amos, by Professor Cheyne, on Deuteronomy, by 
Professor Moore, and on the Book of Daniel, by Professor 
Kamphausen are also weighty and discriminating. Professor 
Charles deals with the “ Apocalyptic literature ” with the learn- 
ing and caution, the insight and the comprehensiveness which 
we have come to expect from him. Professor Bousset has given 
a very exhaustive account both of the criticism, the contents, 
and the interpretation of the Apocalypse. Professor Sanday’s 
account of the Epistles to the Corinthians is disappointingly 
slight, though no doubt there is less room here for critical 
discussion than in certain of the other books of the New 
Testament. Still, there are no books that more repay careful 
analysis as to New Testament history, the organisation of the 
Church, its discipline and difficulties, the parties within it, and 
the dangers from without as well as within. The same may 
be said of the discussion on Colossians and Ephesians by 
Jiilicher, which surprise us less by their general cautious 
attitude than by their inadequacy. Schmiedel’s contributions 
ought to be taken altogether, and they make a very consider- 
able part of this volume so far as it relates to the New Testa- 
ment; as on the Acts of the Apostles, the name “ Christian,” 
Apollos, Cornelius, Barnabas, &c., and they suggest to us how 
well it would have been in order to a complete presentation 
of a man’s view if a list could have been given at the bottom 
of his main article of all his subsidiary and related con- 
tributions. 

But we desire in conclusion to express our gratitude to 
the editors for the care they have taken in the selection of 
contributors, in the distribution of their work, and in the high 
level they have everywhere striven to attain. If it be made to 
seem here and there as if they were a little too conscious of 
the “advanced” character of their criticism, yet they have 
determined to admit nothing which they could not rigorously 
justify to the scientific conscience. 

It is well that we should have a book of this kind; 
those for whom it is intended are well competent to 
use it, and they will find it stimulative where it most 
provokes disagreement, and illuminative where it seems 
most matter of fact. We take our leave of it with 
gratitude as for a book of which Biblical criticism need not 
be ashamed. 


A. M. F. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Politics in the Reviews are almost entirely concerned with 
the past, the present and the future of South Africa. An 
article in the Edinburgh Review, which is a model of dis- 
passionate discussion, emphasises three important points. The 
first is that the two Governments only just missed arriving 
at a settlement. The second is the distinction between 
the demands of the Imperial Government and those of 
the extremer Outlanders. The third is the absurdity of the 
hypothesis that a great Dutch conspiracy has grown up 
in South Africa against British rule. The last point 
has now become the most important of the three. The 
writer deprecates the refusal of many Englishmen to 
realise that the Orange Free State had everything to lose by 
a quarrel with Great Britain ; that it has been no party to the 
exclusive policy of the Boers in the Transvaal ; that the advice 
of Mr. Schreiner (“than whom her Majesty has no more loyal 
subject”) deserved the fullest consideration of those English- 
men who realised that the problem concerned South Africa 
as a whole. It isin avery different temper that the same 
subject is discussed in the first article of the Fortnightly 
Review. Here the nightmare of the conspiracy haunts every 
page. Some idea of the evidence offered in support of this 
central theory may be derived from the bare mention 
of the insinuations against Mr. Schreiner’s loyalty (the Cape 
Premier is described as “the chosen instrument of the Bond”) 
and the unsubstantiated charges against Mr. Hofmeyr. The 
writer apparently thinks his insinuations proved by Mr. 
Schreiner’s refusal to commit an act of war by preventing the 
passage of ammunition to the Free State (in spite of Sir Alfred 
Milner’s exoneration). The article is marred by other 
blemishes. In all the talk of conspiracy there is nothing about 
the Jameson Raid. The Zulu War is described as a supreme 
sacrifice made by Great Britain for the Boers. Now the 
treatment of the Zulus by the Boers (like their treatment of 
other blacks) has been outrageous, but the Zulu War was due 
to nothing else than English provocation of the Zulus. In 
the boundary dispute between the Boers and the Zulus, the 
Zulus were probably in the right (our own view, until we 
annexed the Transvaal). As soon as we had made ourselves 
masters of the Transvaal, we discovered that the Zulus were in 
the wrong. The settlement of South Africa advocated in the 
article comprises a redistribution of territory, the amalgama- 
tion of the Gold Fields district with Cape Colony, and the 
dissolution of the two Republics, which are to be left with 
very limited autonomy in the unimportant matters of local 
government. An article in the National Review by Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley proposes quite another form of settlement. Annexation 
is to be avoided ; the suzerainty of the Queen is to be definitely 
established ; Johannesburg to become a separate munici- 
pality, and the only punishment of the Orange Free State 
(besides a strategical rectification of frontier) is to be an 
indemnity and partial disarmament. Mr. Ashley reminds us 
that the Orange Free State has hitherto been very well 
administered. 

The Century Magazine for November contains the first 
twenty pages of “ Oliver Cromwell by John Morley” ; and if we 
may judge from this foretaste the whole is likely to prove one of 
the choicest of Mr. Morley’s biographical studies. It is not 
all light or all shade. Cromwell is a military hero, and in one 
sense a political failure :— 

“He had little comprehension of that Government by dis- 
cussion which is now counted the secret of liberty ; no man 
that ever lived was less of a pattern for working those con- 
stitutional charters which are the favourite guarantees of 
public rights in our century ; his rule was the rule of the sword ; 
yet his name stands half warrior, half saint, in the calendar of 
English-speaking democracy.” 

And again: “It is hard to deny that wherever force was 
useless Cromwell failed.” Cambridge failed to inspire any 
love of learning in that great man of action. But some shrewd 
hints on reading which Oliver threw out to his eldest son give 
us a glimpse of Mr. Morley’s own mind:— 


“Man is born for the public service and not to play the 
amateur, he should mind and understand business and beware 
of an inactive spirit; the history of mankind is to be studied as 
a whole, not in isolated fragments; true knowledge is not 
literal nor speculative, but such as builds up coherent 





character, and grows a part of it, in conscious harmony with 
the Supreme Unseen Powers.” 
It is well that at the present time attention should be directed 
to another statement, a profound but neglected truth:— 

“ Taxation and religion have ever been the two prime movers 
in human revolutions; in the civil troubles in the seventeenth 
century both those powerful factors were combined.” 

“Quida” contributes to the Fortnightly Review an article on 
“ Unwritten Literary Laws” in her best crusading manner, 
a little incoherent and intemperate, but courageous, effective 
and transparently sincere. She begins by deploring the 
number, the length, the price and the bindings of English 
novels, and complains of the commercial spirit in novelists 
and their publishers. That “every story, if it be worth 
the telling, has its own natural length, which cannot be 
stretched or shortened arbitrarily without hurt,” is a very 
obvious truth which we are never sorry to see restated. The 
laws which Ouida would like to see enforced by a healthier 
public opinion are a rather heterogeneous collection. ‘“ The 
law that when once a romance, or a story, or a poem, have 
been published they cannot be altered” is open to a good 
many objections besides those of grammar. Why on earth 
should a man who discovers he has written a bad story resign 
the possibility of amendment? That he should amend implies 
that he published something immature, something that was 
not his best ; but if there is any intellectual dishonesty in the 
case, the act of reparation at least (supposing, of course, that 
its nature is not concealed) is an honest act. “ What should we 
think,” cries “ Ouida,” “ of the painter who repainted his picture 
after sale?” We should think that the painter was tampering 
with goods of which the property had passed from him to the 
buyer. We should think the same of an author who, having 
sold a copyright, fraudulently introduced important alterations 
into his manuscript behind the pubiisher’s back : that is the only 
true analogy. With all “Ouida” says about plagiarism we 
sympathise ; but it is to be observed that of all charges none, 
except perhaps that of hypocrisy, is more lightly brought or 
more hardly proved or disproved than the charge of plagia- 
rism. “ Ouida” is on safer ground when she complains of the 
practice of some editors who, after obtaining from one writer 
an expression of opinion on a burning question, abuse his 
literary confidence by showing his work to another writer, in 
order that a refutation or a travesty of his views may appear 
simultaneously with them in their columns. What “Quida”’ 
has to say against the anonymity of the English press is sugges- 
tive, and we agree with her remarks upon some recent demon- 
strations of its disadvantages ; but she has obviously overlooked 
the complex nature of the question she raises. Other laws 
which with “Ouida” we would gladly see prevail forbid in 
general the odious practices of the literary body-snatcher. 

An article on “Some Tendencies of Prose Style” in the 
Edinburgh Review contains fewer commonplaces and a greater 
number of luminous phrases than any essay of equal length in 
which we have seen the same subject treated. We do not 
accept the writer’s demarcation of the frontiers of prose and 
poetry, nor, except in a very limited sense, the affirmative part 
of an admirably expressed proposition that “the written word 
ought always to suggest the spoken, the spoken utterance should 
never suggest the written.” But he sees very clearly some 
dangers of the “ centrifugal” tendencies of our prose in which 
exaggerated individualism is usurping the place of all other 
qualities. The writer regrets, without overlooking its limita- 
tions, the classical English of the eighteenth century whose 
masters attained lucidity “ by confining their attention to what 
could be analyzed—the operation of the mind—and neglecting 
what could only be suggested, the sense impressions.” This 
is excellently put ; and so is this remark on Landor’s style that 
“it has the dignity, not of life, but of death,” and this on 
Macaulay, that you seem to hear in his prose “a man talking 
well, certainly, but a man talking too loud and always in the 
same tone.” It is curious that praise of Newman should 
follow an overcharged depreciation of Newman's great master, 
Thomas de Quincey. 

The Revue de Paris has been singularly fortunate ever 
since its foundation in being able to offer its readers foretastes 
of important posthumous publications, and the number issued 
on October 15th contained an interesting instalment of the 
hitherto unpublished works of André de Chénier, the glorious 
Republican poet who died by the guillotine at the age of 
thirty-one. 
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FICTION, 


THE CoLossus. By Morley Roberts. London: Edward Arnold. 


ONE HouR AND THE NExT. By Millicent Sutherland. London: 
Methuen and Co. 


Mr. JACK HAMLIN’s MEDIATION, AND OTHER STORIES. By Bret 
Harte. London: C. Arthur Pearson. 


A HONEYMooN’s EcLipsE. By Sarah Tytler. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 


It does not show great wit or refinement to write a book 
about a South African millionaire and to call it The Colossus. 
Mr. Morley Roberts is not to be congratulated either on the 
title or the matter of his new novel. It is a common mistake 
to think that because a thing is striking or impressive in real 
life it is therefore a fit subject for romance. It generally 
happens that we notice these things in real life because they 
are the commonplaces of fiction. Fiction has trained our 
minds to expect this or that to happen, and, when it does, the 
novelist in search of a subject claps his hands and says, 
“Here is material ready made for me. How dramatic! No 
one would believe it if it had not actually happened.” He 
does not realize that he thus condemns it utterly as unfit for 
reproduction. It is different with an idea borrowed from 
actual circumstances ; it isthe bodily transference of facts that 
is so hopelessly inartistic. If one wants to see the distinction 
in practice, one has only to compare Mr. Anthony Hope’s God 
in the Car with Mr. Morley Roberts’ The Colossus. The first 
may have been suggested by the personality of a particular 
man, but it was suggestive merely. It treated of the essential 
elements of character. The Colossus deals with the accidents 
of the life of Mr. Cecil Rhodes (Mr. Roberts calls him Eustace 
Loder, but there is no disguise). The main incident round 
which the few purely fictional elements of the story ground 
themselves is the intrigue for the Cape to Cairo railway. 
Realism is strained at by the rather irritating method of intro- 
ducing real names, like Marchand and the King of the 
Belgians, whenever any but English people are mentioned. 
And the English are disguised in name only to be given away 
in description. 

So undermined has Mr. Roberts’ imagination been by his 
attempt to transcribe from life that the little invention he 
allows himself makes no effort to be original. Gertrude 
Broughton is dominated by the personality of “ Eustace 
Loder.” She determines to win him, and discovering that a 
certain head of the Khedive’s household stands in the way of 
his plans, devises and carries out a trick procuring his fall, 
hoping to win the gratitude of the Great Man. Of course she 
fails. No self-respecting author would have allowed her to do 
otherwise. It were an error indeed to marry your country’s 
heroes, even in fiction. As a matter of fact, the result of 
Gertrude’s performance on Loder is, to do the author justice, 
admirably described, and does Mr. Roberts’ genius much 
more credit than the silly attempts to exhaust all the meta- 
phors for greatness in describing the great “Traveller for 
Empire, Uniimited.” 

It is a clever book because Mr. Roberts is a clever man, 
but it is quite unworthy of the author of The Great fester. 
Even as a record of actual events it is disfigured by an 
attempt to interpret everything according to the ethics of the 
Daily Mail. The account of the Jameson Raid inquiry in the 
light of what actually happened is most laughable reading. 
We trust that Mr. Morley Roberts will not be induced any 
more to appeal to the class of readers for whom this kind of 
book-making represents a brilliant apologia for the unscrupu- 
lous Empire-maker. 

If the Duchess of Sutherland is able to improve on her 
first novel, she will do very good work. One Hour and the 
Next is an interesting study of character, set in a realistic 
description of a prolonged strike. This description, with its 
analysis of the different forces of Socialism and Trades 
Unionism and of the respective attitude of the masters and 
men, is careful and excellent work, though it does not come up 
to Mrs. Humphry Ward's masterly painting of such move- 
ments. The characters are, or were, for the most part, 
sympathetic though shadowy. The heroine, Agnes Stainer, 
whose threatened captivation by a selfish, though interesting 
and by no means blackguardly, Socialist leader, forms the 
theme of the story, is the best drawn character in the book, a 


study of apparent weakness, intellectual and emotional, 
redeemed bya splendid sincerity and a reserve of strength 
which sorrow and disillusionment succeed in calling forth. Her 
father is evidently intended to be the silent, strong man, but the 
authoress manages to convey little beyond the silence. One 
Hour and the Next deals with emotion on a more ideal plane 
than is usual in books of this kind, and this silent protest 
against materialism will stand the authoress in good stead when 
she has acquired sufficient experience to be less imitative and 
to be more certain of what her characters are really like. 

Of the eight short stories contained in Mr. Bret Harte’s 
latest contribution to fiction, the best and most characteristic 
is that one from which the book takes its titlk—Mr. $¥ack 
Hamlin’s Mediation. It is delightful to find that fascinating 
adventurer still surviving, as romantic and picturesque a 
figure now as in the distant days when Mr. Bret Harte first 
introduced him to us. The mediation effected by him in this 
breezy little sketch results in the permanent happiness of a 
somewhat strangely-assorted couple—Josh Rylands, a simple- 
minded farmer, full of religious zeal, but totally devoid of tact, 
and his wife, an ex-actress whose antecedents, as Jack Hamlin 
well knows, have been of the most compromising nature. 
Hamlin, finding this incongruous couple drifting apart, good- 
naturedly sets himself to the task of bringing them together, 
and his amiable attempt is crowned with complete success. 
Another familiar figure flits across the page in some of the 
other stories, in the rugged person of “ Yuba Bill,” still, as 
always, driving his stage-coach across the Sierran slopes ; and 
a flecting vision of Colonel Starbottle, pompous and gallant as 
ever, is vouchsafed also. Mr. Harte’s special gift of subtle 
comedy with a sub-flavour of potential tragedy is exemplified 
in When the Waters were up at“ Fules,” an effective handling 
of a piquant episode, wherein the conceit of a supercilious 
young man is reduced to its proper level by means of a girl 
and a flood. This is a charming bit of comedy; and equally 
significant is the dramatic quality to be found in The Man at 
the Semaphore, a story of the love of an escaped convict for an 
innocent girl. The volume altogether shows us Mr. Harte in 
the vein of pleasant and distinguished comedy that he has 
taught his readers to expect from him. 

There was not, perhaps, very much passionate love on 
either side when Allan Farquharson married the youngest 
daughter of the proud Lambs of Pittenbeath. Yet he had 
behaved to her on their honeymoon as became a student and 
a minister of the kirk, and Tina should have been contented 
with his grave regard. Unfortunately, she had too high a 
notion of what was due to her, and magnified a small quarrel 
into a cause of separation. She went to live with her family, 
who abetted the rebel, and the poor husband had to retire 
discomfited to his lonely manse. It is not difficult to see what 
must be the eventual result of such a situation when there isin 
both husband and wife a solid foundation of kindly common 
sense, and when the period is fifty years ago, but it must be 
admitted that the arrogant little wife required a good deal to 
subdue her, and becomes almost a noble embodiment of 
obstinacy as troubles and sentimental appeals come and beat 
against her in vain. Still, we are glad that all comes right in 
the end, and have no doubt that in separation Tina learnt to 
appreciate the sterling qualities of her husband, and Allan to 
realise better what a woman wants, especially when “ conscious 
of his gravity he had innocently addressed him- 
self to Samuel Richardson in Sir Charles Grandison and 
Clarissa Harlowe.” At any rate, he had sufficient honour to 
avoid the errors of Sir Charles. 

This is the sentimental tale that “Sarah Tytler” tells in 
A Honeymoon's Eclipse, and she tells it with an austere humour 
which redeems it from the mawkishness of the average 
kail-yard novel. We have seldom had from a woman's pen 
so delightful a character as Tina, described without a trace of 
malice or exaggeration. Allan is more shadowy and conven- 
tional but not ill drawn, and sufficiently sympathetic. The 
other characters, especially the rigid man of experience and 
sorrow Dr. Wardlaw, are all well distinguished and essential 
to the tale. The commonplaceness of the subject will not 
recommend it to lovers of the sensational and it will not 
appeal to those who are irritated beyond measure by the Puri- 
tanical point of view, but to those who like a simple story well 
told and appreciate the humour and pathos of ordinary experi- 
ence A Honeymoons Eclipse can be confidently recommended. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine, November, 2s. 6d. Blackwood. 
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FICTION, 

Adams (Elli rD. ), A Queen among Girls, 3s. 6d slackie. 

Becke (Louis) Ee ited by Old Convict Days, 6s Unwin. 

Cameron (Mrs. Le ovett ), A Passing Fancy, 6s. Long 
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Crane (Stephen), Active Service, 6s. Heinemann 

Creswicke (Louis), Roxane, 6s. Cassel 
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Daniels (Heber), Dofia Rufina, Third Edition, 2s. 6d. Greening 

Dill (Bessie), The Final Goal, 6s. Hutchinson 

Fitzgerald (G. B.), Beyond these Dreams, 6s. Digby, Long 

Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), The Splendid Porsenna, 6s. Hutchinson 

Galt Uiohn), Ringan Gilhaize, Edited by Sir George Douglas, 5s. Greening. 

Garnier (Russell), The White Queen, 6s. Harper and Bros. 

Hardy (Thomas), Far from the Madding Crowd, New Edition, 2s. 6d. Harper and 
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Howard (Blanche Willis), Vroni, 6s. F. Warne 
Kennedy (Bart), A Man Adrift, 6s. Greening 
Kerby (William), The Golden Dog, 6s. Jarrold 
Marchant (Bessie), The Girl Captives, 2s. 6d. Blackie. 
Mason (A. E. W.), Arrowsmith’s Annual, 1s. Arrowsmith. 
Metcalfe (W. C.), All Hands on Deck, 3s. 6d. Blackie. 





Mockler (Geraldine), The Four Miss Whi 
Orzeszke (Mme.), An Obscure Apostle, 
Greening 
Parry (His Honour 
Smith Elder 
Reade (Charles), Peg Woffington, 
Hugh Thomson, 6s. Allen 
St. Aubyn (Alan), Mrs. Dunb: 
Sandeman (Mina), Charming Miss Kyrie, 6s 
Spettigue Jane H.), A Pair of Them, 2s. 6d 
Stables (Gordon), Kidnappel by Cannibals, 3s. 6d. Blackie. 
Wishaw (Fred), Called Back to Tsarland. Jarrold 
THEOLOGY 
D'Arcy (Charles F.), Idealism and Theology, 6s 
Davidson ( Randall T.), A 
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The Times War Map of South Africa, 5s. The Times. 
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Bishop (Mrs.), Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, Eight Parts, Part 1, 6d. Newnes. 
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Mr. William Shakespeare's Works ; Vol. I. of a New and Cheaper Edition of The 
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An Extract from the Biography of 
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Phillips (Mrs. L.), Some South African Recollections, 
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Williams (E ), The Case for Protection, 5s 
HISTORY 
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Macmillan . 
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Haggard (H. Rider), The Las War, ts. Kegan Paul. 
Hardy (E. G.), Jesus College, College Histories, ss. Robinson. 
Millingen (Alexander Van), Byzantine Constantinople, 21s. Murray. 
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NEWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, 
During the Sundays in November Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON 


Course of Lectures on 
“THE HISTORY OF THE 
Commence at 7 p.m 


E.C. 
will give a 
AFRICAN SETTLEMENTS.” 


Admission free. 


A BEAUTIFUL 10s. 6d. 


TEACHER’S BIBLE 


For 4s. 11d., post free. 
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Helps. Concordance, Subject Index, and 17 Maps ; bound in soft, flexible morocco, 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 
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BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
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The Newspapers. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 


Manuring with Brains.” 
prospects, its reserves at last investigation having 
been calculated on a most stringent basis. 


LARGE COMPOUND BONUSES, Aili the 


profits belong to the Policy-holders, 
BONUS YEAR 1900. 
INVESTMENT SCHEMES providing 5 and 


5} per Cent. on the sum assured when the Policy 
money falls due. See Special Prospectus. | 


| —_—______ 
London: Sampson Low, Marston and Company, 
Limited. 


Head Office, 35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. } 
London Office, 1, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER’S LIST. 


FAMOUS JAMES HOGG, the “ETTRICK SHEPHERD.” By 
Sir GEORGE Dou GLAS, Bart., Author of “The Blackwood Group,” “ A History 
SCOTS 


of the Border Counties,” &c. 
SERIES. 





The Academy says :—" Sir George Douglas has written a very sympathetic bio- 
graphy which brings Hogg before us as he was—farmer, poet, and story-teller.” 


‘This is, perhaps, all things considered, the most admirably condensed and best 


| 
written volume of the series to which it belongs.” —Literature. 
' 


tie A WILLIAM WALLACE, By Professor Murison. 
'KING ROBERT the BRUCE. By Professor MurRISON. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. ; 


The Bookman says :—" Mr. Murison’s two monographs between them consti- 
tute the best and most succinct account of the Scottish War of Independence that 
has yet been published.” 


cloth gilt, as. 6d. 





SIR THOMAS URQUHART, of Cromartie, 
Witcock, M.A., B.D., Lerwick. With Portrait and Illustrations, price 6s. 


“ The author of ‘The Universal Language’ was an ‘ original ' if ever there was one in literature. This full 
length sketch of him is done with much literary skill and in a liberal spirit.” —Scolsman. 


MARIA BELL’S |Songs OF TWO HOMES. 


* The Country Minister's Love Story.” 





1611-1660. 





By JOHN 


By MARIA \BELL, L, “Author of 
Price 3s. 6d., sateen cloth, gilt top. 

| “They are permeated by a spirit of serene Christian hope and trust, and are 

POEMS. marked by a fine simpli city and chasteness of expression "—Aberdeen | Free | Press. 


[eet Avery ef POWER. By A. W. MARCHMONT. 2s. 








“ A very effective and well-written story.”—Academy. 


NEW, SERIES OF 
A FAIR NORWEGIAN. By ANnpDREW STEWART. 2s. 


COPYRIGHT “ A strange but charming story.”—Liverpool Post. 
NOVELS. JAMES INWICE, Ploughman and Elder. By P. Hay 


| HUNTER, Author of “John Armiger’s Revenge,” &c. With Four Illustra- 
as. each. t tions by Thomas Alison. 2s. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON and FERRIER, London and Edinburgh. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Jn demy 8vo., bound in —. and printed on good paper, with broad margin for Notes, peice £1 7s. 6d. net. 
READY. THE NEW (THIRTEENTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES “CURRENT : Being a Record of the Prices at 


which Books have been sold at Auction, the Titles and Descriptions in Full, the Catalogye Numbers, the 

Names of the Purchasers, and Special Notes containing the Prices for the Season 1899. 

The New Volume contains an Introduction in which is recorded the Characteristics of the ane of 1899. It also 
Surnishes a forecast of the tastes of collectors, and of the prices of the fu 
“ * Book-Prices Current’ is a trustworthy guide and a reference book of the greatest ana" "Atheneum, 

“ The book-lover is a man content with small satisfactions. If he cannot afford the volume he covets, he can 
at least enjoy the delirious delight of reading about it, watching its value in the auction-room, and finding out 
how — it fetched in the past.”—-St. James's Gazette. 

the earlier Volumes of “ Book Prices Current” are out of print, and greatly advanced in price. 
Inf formation concerning these can be had on application to the Publishers ; the more recent ones can still be 
had at the published price. 


n demy 8vo., cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ALLIANCES; or, Britain's 


Duty to her Colonies and subject Races. By THEOPHILUS E. S. SCHOLES, M. D. Brux., Licentiate of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, Edinburgh. 


CHEAP EDITION. In demy, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, price ss., 
(renee nama 


CROMWELL’S SCOTCH CAMPAIGNS (1650-1657). Jn the 


—_ of New Information gleaned from many Authorities hitherto neglected. By WILLIAM S. DovG_Las, 








“ al page shows token of painful industry."—Athenaum. 
“ Mr. Douglas has added a most valuable book to the literature of the Great Rebellion, and must receive his 
due meed of praise for it. He possesses an admirable knowledge of the topography of the Lowlands.”—Liferature. 
“ A very notable piece of historical work, and well worth reading.” —Literary World. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, B.C. 








HESSRS. ¢. ARTHUR PEARSON'S 
LIST. 


Ready on November 8. 
A MAID OF THE MOOR. By Mrs. 


M. k. STEVENSON, Author ot “The Romance of a 
Grouse Moor,” &c. Crown Svo., cloth, Price 6s. 


THE RED MEN OF THE DUSK. By 
JOHN FINNEMORE, Author of “The Custom of 
the Country,” &c. Illustrated by Lawson Wood, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, Price 6s. 


CUPID’S PUPILS. From Courtship to 


Honeymoon. By One who has Assisted at Ten 
Thousand Three Hundred Marriages and Given 
Away Eleven Hundred and Twenty Brides. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, Price 3s. 6d. 











Over 310,009 copies of this Book have been sold. 
DAVID HARUM. A Story of American 
Lic, by HYWAKD NOYES WESTCOTT. Crown 


&vo., c ‘loth, Price 6s 





THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES 
OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. By. ]. 


CUTCLIFFE HYNE. Illustrated by Stanley L. 
Wood. Crown 8vo., cloth, uniform with First 
Volume, Price 6s. 

“ This delightful volume is likely to be not only one 
of the most read, but also one of the most talked of 
works of fiction issued during the autumn season. 
Unlike some fictional heroes whose names have become 
world-renowned, Captain Kettle’s personality does not 
entirely dwarf those in his immediate vicinity ; other 
characters there are to be found connected with his life 
history who are quite worth making acquaintance 
with. Perhaps the best description of the famous sea- 
farer is the pithy comment of one of the characters that 
‘ there is more man to the cubic inch about him than 
any one else I have come across for a very long 
while.’ ”— World. 

“ Never has a hero won the heart of the public so 
spontaneously at this fire-eating little sailor whose 
name has become as familiar and as typical as Dickens's 
Captain Cuttle. . Those who have read his 
early adventures will need no recommendation to 
follow his further career; those who have not, we 
strongly advise to repair the omission at once. What 
Lord Kitchener is in history, Captain Kettle is in fic- 
tion—the man of the year.”— Birmingham Daily 
Gazette. 


WHEN ROGUES FALL OUT. By 
JostrH HATLON, Author ot “By Order of the 
Czar,” &c. With Frontispiece by W. H. MAR- 
GETSON. Crown &vo., cloth, 6s. 

“ A graphic picture of certain aspects of life in Old 
London, and an exciting account ‘of the adventures of 
a gentleman of fortune whose personality has fasci- 
nated thousands of readers since the story of his 
exploits was published for the first time. Mr. Hatton 
holds us to his pages with ais quick change of inci- 
dent.” — Daily Telegraph. 

“From the opening glimpse of ‘gentlemen of the 
road’ down to the closing chapter, with its vivid 
account of the last hours of Jack Sheppard, the story 
teems with excitement.”—Yorkshire Post. 

“Not only has Mr. Hatton a? us a thrilling 
romance of love and crime, but he has succeeded in 
presenting a vivid picture of London life a century 
ago. . . . . Though there is no avoidance of the 
picturesque sides of the career of famous rogues, the 
precariousness of their joys only serves to emphasise 
the lessons in virtue which more prosaic records of 
crime usually bring out.” —Sheffield Independent. 


HERONFORD. By S. R. KeEIGHTLEY 


uthnor of “ibe Silver Cross,” &c. Crown 8vo., 
Cloth, Price 6s. 

“Those who care to unravel a tangled skein of 
family interest, with twists and turns of crime, love, 
and passion, will here find something to their liking. 
The action takes place both on land and sea, and Dr. 
S. R. Keightley proves as competent to describe a fight 
on ocean as a ghost hunt in the great grey house of 
Heronford. Several of the characters are powerfully 
drawn, and become wonderfully human; but it is in 
action and colour-effects that Dr. Keightley shows the 
master hand, and he gives here some work as fine as any 
that has appeared since Stevenson.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


SIGNORS OF THE Breet. By Max 


EMBERTON, or of “ ntom Army,” 
“Queen of the Jesters,” &c. Tilustrated by Harold 
Pitiard. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 

“The book gives a vivid picture of ‘Venice at the 
Gawn of the eighteenth century. The scenes are full 
of colour, and remind us of the wonderful paintings of 
Gentile Bellini in the Accademia. Every one who has 
seen Venice, and every one who longs to see it, will 
delight in Mr. Pemberton’s stories.”— rritish Weekly. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MR. J Ack HAMLIN’S wears, 


a r Stories. RET MARTE, or oO 
“Stories in Light and Shadow,” “Tales. of the 
Pacific Slope,” &¢. Crown 8vo,, cloth, price 6s. 


A BITTER VINTAGE. By K. Dovuctas 


ING, Author ot “The Scripture Reader of St. 
Mark's,” “Father Hilarion,” &c. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, price 6s. 


A BROKEN PROMISE. By Vio.er 


White. Crown svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta-street, W.C, 
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The WAR: PERSONS and INCIDENTS. 
Illustrated with Portraits and Sketches. 


THE 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d.; by post, 33d. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF THIS WEEKS ISSUE. 


et Kitchen 
Chamberlain's 


Pot and Kettle. The Amenities of the Cabin 
Cartoon of the Week gy F.C.G. Mr 


Gold Casket 





the Crisis—II. Illustrated 


To the C age with Sir Redvers Buller: 


To Johannesburg during 


an Informal Log 


on the “ Dunottar Castle 

The Late Mr. Grant Allen 

Outcast Cats. With Photographs, and a Sketch of the 
Lethal Box. 

Late Autumn in Northern Italy. Mlustrated 

Ditties of the Day 

A Million Snakes to the Mile. Illustrated 

A Punjaub Horse Fair 

The Pitts in Bath. Illustrated 


Short Sketch: Landed Gentry 
Concerning An ll ated Articl 
A Page for Boys and Gir! 
The Hunting Season 
Sermons in Stones. Illustrated 


Dress for Ladies 








Illustrated 


Reviews and Literary Notes and News 
Our Chess Page 
Stage Whispers 


All the Week's News, &c 


32 Pages of Letterpress and Pictures 


Publi Tudor Street, E.C 


NUMBER 


shing Office 


THE NOVEMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


lited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
Is NOW READY 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

The November Number of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE contains ARTICLES and STORIES of 
exceptional interest. As usual, there will be found in 
the November Number many fine illustrations by the 
leading black-and-white artists of the day 


THE SPECIAL ARTICLES IN THE NUMBER 
INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING :— 
THE AMERICAN STAGE. I. 
By William Archer 
THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Fenella Armytage. 
BIRDS IN LONDON. 


By Mr. W 
FaNous. FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS. 
COACHING. 

By Major H. S. Dalbiac. 


The following Complete Stories are also included in 
the Nowember Number, in addition to a further insial- 
ment of Mrs. F. A. Steel's stirring Tale of Indian life, 

THE HOSTS OF THE LORD 
THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE. 
Gilbert Parker 
THE STORY OF A STORY. Edwin Pugh 
TH# PARSON’S VINDICATION. 


Basil Marnan 
A DOLL AND A MORAL. _ Bernard Capes 
A LYKE WAKE FIGHT, Halliwell Sutcliffe 
The Illustrations in the November Number include 


some notable drawings by the following black-and- 


white artists:—L. Raven Hill, G. D. Armour, A. 5 
Hartrick, J. Walter West, Claude Shepperson, Max 
Cowper, A. B. J. Salmon, Abbey Altson, George Roller, 


S. H. Sime, &c., & 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Publishing Office : LONDON, 18, CHARING Cross ROAD. 
New York : Astor CoURT BUILDINGS 


EstaBLisuap 1888. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 
Southam “ohio, om 


pton Buildings, Chancery London, W.C. 
Invested 
Number of A comnts, & 
TWO-AND-A-HALP | P ber CENT. NIEREST BREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, wee om demand. TWO per CENT. «2 
ocaaeEe A NTS, “on the minima 

not drawn below £100, STOCKS, SH. 
ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

Small deposits received, and In! monthly on 
each completed £1. The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with 
particulars, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Seiegraphic Addrema ” 


“ BIRKBECK, LOEpeE.” 








GEORGE WEWNES, LIMITED, 
PUBLISHERS. 


THE LIBRARY OF 
USEFUL STORIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE STORY OF THE WANDERINGS 
OF ATOMS, especially those of Carbon. 
By M. M. PATTISON MutR, M.A., Fellow 
and Przelector in Chemistry, of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. Price 
One Shilling. 





By the same Author, 


THE STORY OF THE CHEMICAL 
ELEMENTS. Price One Shilling. 
“One of the most perfect popular intro- 
ductions to science extant.” —British Medical 
Fournal. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE STORY OF ICE IN THE PRE- 
SENT AND PAST. By W. A. BrREND. 
With Thirty-seven Illustrations. 
THE STORY OF THE BRITISH 
RACE, By JOHN Munro. With Four 
Maps. 


THE STORY OF THE 


Professor J. M. BALDWIN. 


THE STORY OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCOVERY : How the World became 
Known. By JosepH Jacoss. With 
Twenty-four Maps. 


MIND. By 


*.* Complete List of the Series on applica- 
tion to the Publishers, 


7-12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


NUOVA 


33rd Year 


ANTOLOGIA. 


Established 1865. 


Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 
The Leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, 
Fine Arts, and Politics. 

Is published at Rome on the rst and 16th of each 
month 
Each number contains about 200 Pages. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the 
foremost Italian Review. The most Eminent Writers, 
University Professors and Members of Parliament are 
among its Contributors. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :— 


One Year. Six Mths. Three Mths. 
Postal Union .._ Fr. 46 Fr.23 .. Fr.ta 
Great Britain .. £1 166 .. £0 183 .. fo g 6 
United States .. $8.81 .. $4.40 $2.29 


A Specimen Number sent on request. 
ROME, Via SAN VITALE. 





MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 

The British Power in South Africa. By Sir Charles 
Warren, G.C.M.G 

Glencoe, Elandslaagte, Mafeking. By an Old Cam- 
paigner in South Africa 

The Cause of the War. By Percy A. Molteno. 

The Lambeth “Opinion” and its Consequences. By 
Canon Knox Little. 

After the Dreyfus Case 

Commercial Corruption. 
Fry. 

The Historical Congress at Cividale. 
Hodgkin, D.C.L., 

The Primzval Language. By Charles Johnston. 

Old Crimean Days. By Sir Edmund Verney, Bart. 

Christian Dogma and the Christian Life. By 
Professor A. Sabatier 

The Silence of God.” By Robert Anderson, C.B., LL.D. 

The Teaching of English Law at Harvard. By 
Professor Dicey. 

The Employment of Volunteers Abroad: A Letter to 
the Editor. By Lieut.-Colonel Balfour. 


London : Isbister & S ae, Covent Garden, 


By L. Trarieux. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 


By Thos. 

















CHAPMAN AND HALL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW, WORK ON THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE TRANSVAAL & THE BOERS : 
A History of the South African Republic. 
By W. E. GARRETT FISHER. 


With Map. Demy 8vo. 


(In a few days. 
NEW WORK ON CHARLES DICKENS. 


PICTORIAL PICK WICKIANA. 
Charles Dickens and his Illustrators. With 350 
Drawings and Engravings by SEYMOUR Buss, 
H. K. BROWNE (“ Phiz"), LeecH, HEATH, Crow 
QUILL, ONWHYN, Greson, Sir JoHN GILBERT, R.A, 
C. R. Lesiig, R.A. F. W. PAILTHORPE, CHAS. 
GREEN, RI, &c., &c.; and Notes on Contem- 
poraneous lilustrations and Artists on Pickwick 
Edited by J. GREGO. Two Vols., large crown 8vo 

(Next week, 


THE SUDAN BY A SOLDIE@. 


SUDAN CAMPAIGN. 1896-99. By 
‘AN OFFICER.’ With numerous Illustrations, 
Maps, Plans, &c. Demy 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
(Just ready 

The Daily News says :—“ It possesses all the charm 

of a narrative written by an eye-witness, who has him 

self played his part in the events he describes. His 

picture of a camel ride in the desert is one of the very 
best things of the kind ever penned.” 


SECOND EDITION OF MAURICE HEWLETT'S 
NEW BOOK. 


LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. By 
a Say gy eyo = “The Forest 


The Westminster Gazette says :—“ The effect in each 
story charms us as some beautiful and apparently 
effortless work of Nature charms, so spontaneous and 
unlaboured does it seem. : ‘lawless we must 
pronounce them to be.  s We love them all, 
these enchanting little novel: 3 of Italy.’ 


The Daily News says :—* Mr 
new work, ‘ Little Novels of Italy,’ 
yet done.” 


Maurice Hewlett's 
is the best he has 


MRS. PRAGA’S NEW BOOK. 


STARTING HOUSEKEEPING. A 


Handbook for Beginners. By Mrs. PRAGA 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. (This day 


SPECIAL POCKET EDITION. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By 
CHARLES DICKENS. With Frontispieces by “ Phiz.” 
Printed in colours and decorative title-page. Two 
Vols. Small fcap. 8vo., limp cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; 
limp leather, 4s. net. 


Uniform with “A Tale of Two Cities,” already 
published, 


THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By THOMAS 
CARLYLE. Volume IV. With two Photogravures. 
Square crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

*,° Forming Volume XXIX. of the Series, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


A New Pocket Edition of CHARLES DICKENS'S 
famous Christmas Books, printed by Messrs. T 
and A. Constable, of Edinburgh. 


EACH VOLUME WILL CONTAIN A COLOURED 
FRONTISPIECE AND DECORATIVE 
TITLE-PAGE. 

Drawn and Designed by F. D. BEDFORD. 
Pott 8vo., issued in two styles of binding. Cloth, gilt 
top, 1s. net ; limp leather, gilt top, 2s. net. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE. Being a 

Ghost Story for Christmas, 
CHIMES. A Goblin Story of some Bells that 
Rang an Old Year out and a New Year in. 


THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. A Fairy 
Tale of Home. 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. A Love Story. 


THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST'S 
BARGAIN, A Fancy for Christmas Time. 





CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London 
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“The most exciting and original novel of the present 
season,” —SPECTATOR. 


Red Pottage. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of “ Diana Tempest,” &c., 6s. 
Spectator :—“ This brilliant and exhilarating novel, by far the most exciting and 
original of the present s¢ season. 
Daily Telegraph :—“ For completeness and finish, for quiet excellence, Miss 
Cholmondeley’s book must go right to the front of contemporary litera ture.’ 
Daily News -—“It is not only a good novel but is written throughout with a 
masterly distinction and ease of style.” 


New Novel by the Author of “ A Son of Empire.” 
The Colossus. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. 6s. 


Pali Mall Gaztte :—“ The characters in this delightful story are drawn with 
quite amazing cleverness. There is also much brilliant dialogue, there is much 
admirable phrasing, and beyond all doubt ‘ The Colossus ’—bright, clever, and always 
entertaining—is an excellent piece of work.” 





London : EDW ARD ARNOL D, 37; sedford Street. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Reminiscences of an Old-Time Convict 


OLD CONVICT DAYS. Edited by Louis Becks, Author of 


“ By Reef and Palm.” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


IN DWARFLAND AND CANNIBAL COUNTRY. By 
B. Ltoyp. With a Preface by Sir John Kennaway, Bart. Contains Three 
ta and over 150 Illustrations. Cloth, 21s. net. 
A NEW ART BOOK 
THE “HALLS.” A Collection of Portraits of Eminent 
Music-hall Artistes. Drawn in Three Colours by ScoTsoN CLARK. With an 
Introduction by GEORGE GAMBLE. Buckram, gilt, 6s. net. 
THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME 3 
A WIDE DOMINION. By Haxo.pv Binpioss. Price, 
paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, as. 
By the Author of “ Prisoners of Conscience.” 
I, THOU, AND THE OTHER ONE. By Ame cia E. Barr. 
Second Impression. (Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s 
A FAIR IMPERIALIST. By V.J. Learnerpace., Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. 
“There are admirable points in the story 
vivid.” —Manchester Guardian. 
“We should be glad to see more of V. J. Leatherdale.”"—British Weekly. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 11, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


NOTICE, 

THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, and 
Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 

EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE EpiTors,” and ADVERTISEMENTS to 
“THE MANAGER.” 

The Editors cannot hold themselves responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to them ; though 
they will make every effort to return such safely, if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is sent with them. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 








the character sketches are 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
eee £1 8 0 = £1 10 Oo 
Half-yearly ...... O14 0 Half-yearly ...... 015 0 
Quarterly ......... o7O°0 Quarterly ......... o 7 6 


THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following booksellers 
abroad :— 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, Mount 
Road. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 85, 
Duane Street, New York ; and Agents. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstr: Asse. 
Brussels—Messrs. J. Lebeque and Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine. 
Christiania —The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade, 
41 and 43. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow column, 
Full Page. § Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.......... £10 0 Oo 45 00 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover or last page 





facing matter . 9 °c 0 2? e ss ® 3 °0 
Other pages .... -. 8 O 8 200 216 4 
Smaller spaces—1os. per inch, bvend column, 
5s. 8d. ,, narrow 


Is. per line, broad column. 
8d. om — column. 
‘ Companies, £12 per pag: 
Advertisements should be received not later than Thursday 
Morning in each week. 





J. M. DENT AND CO. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE LARGER TEMPLE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


In Twelve Vols., square crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. per Volume net. 
Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 

Printed in black and red, with Two Photogravures to each Volume 
and numerous Illustrations in Glossary and Notes at end of 
each Play. 

VOLUMES I. and Il. NOW READY. 

There is also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 175 Copies, the 
price of which may be obtained on application to the Booksellers. 

This Edition is on the same lines as the well-known Temple 
Shakespeare, but contains illustrations and embellishments which 
render it more worthy of a place on the library shelf. The Edition 
is to be completed in Twelve volumes, issued at the rate of two 
volumes each month. Each volume contains numerous por- 
traits of Shakespeare and those of his contemporaries who in 
some way came into touch with him, such as Queen Elizabeth, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Burbage his manager, Alleyn his fellow- 
actor, Daniel and Drayton his friends, &. Amongst the portraits 
of Shakespeare is the lately discovered Flower portrait, 
which is supposed to be the original of the Droeshout engraving. 
This portrait, which is now reproduced for the first time, isin nine 
colours, and is as nearly a fac-simile of the original as possible. 
The monument and bust at Stratford-on-Avon is also reproduced in 
fac-simile colours. There are also numerous illustrations in 
the Notes and Glossary explaining and illuminating 
obsolete allusions in the text. These have been taken from 
old books and documents and various other antiquarian sources, 
and the publishers have done everything in their power to make 
the edition as valuable as attractive to students of English literature. 





’ 





A WORLD IN A GARDEN. 


By R. NeisH, Author of “ The Others,” &c. &c. With Six Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure, by Jessie Macgregor. Cloth, crown 8vo., 
48. 64. net. 


A GUIDE TO THE REFLECTIONS 
AND REMINISCENCES OF 
BISMARCK. 


Translated from the German of Dr. Horst KOHL by CLARA BELL. 
With a Portrait of Bismarck from the Painting by Lehnbach. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 


THE PRACTICAL STUDY OF 
LANGUAGES. 


By H. Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., LL.D. Large crown 8vo., 6s. net. 
The object of this volume is to state the general principles on 
which a rational plan of learning foreign languages should be 
based, and to criticise the various methods which have been 
proposed, 


LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


Two Vols. With Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, and with 
numerous Illustrations in line by C. E. Brock, and with Photogra- 
vure Frontispiece to each volume. Long fcap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d 
net; leather, 8s. 6d. net. 














THE SAINTLY LIVES SERIES. 
EDITED BY DR. R. F. HORTON. 
First Volume. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. per Vol. 


ELIZABETH PEASE NICHOL. 


By ANNA M. Stoppart, Author of “John Stuart Blackie: a Bio- 
graphy.” 


PICTURESQUE YORKSHIRE. 


Written by J. S. FLETCHER. With over 500 Illustrations by H. 
Railton, William Hyde, John Fulleylove, R.1., Alfred Parsons, 
A.R.A., George S. Elgood, R.I., W. R. Rouse, and others. It is to 
be completed in Eighteen Monthly Parts, Small Paper, Is. per Part, 
and Large Paper, 2s. 6d. per Part. Volume I., containing the first 
Six Parts, now ready. Small Paper, 7s. 6d. net; Large Paper, 17s. 
net. 
A Catalogue will be sent on Application. 





J. M. DENT and CO., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE. 


50, REGENT STREET, W., AND 14, CORNHILL, EC. LONDON. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE RETURN SYSTEM which has been adopted by this 


Office since its foundation offers an exceptional advantage. 


THE RATES OF PREMIUM are the same as those 


charged by other leading offices. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to RATEs 
and the SpEcIAL ADVANTAGES offered by the “ County” may 
be obtained upon application to— 

G. W. STEVENS | 


Joint Secretaries. 
B. E. RATLIFFE | 





Financial Year ends 20th November, 1899. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated Fund exceeds £5,250,000, 
en £10,500,000. 

The profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5,400,000. 

All persons now assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 
entrants, at the next division in 1902. 

At the Division in 1897, £714,390 Cash Profit was apportioned amongst the 
members, being nearly 37 per cent. of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. There were then nearly 1,000 Policies in respect of which not 
only were the premiums ENTIRELY EXTINGUISHED, but Cash Bonuses were 
also paid, whilst in the case of many Policies the original sums assured are now 
MORE THAN DOUBLED by the bonus additions. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES ARE ISSUED COMBINING LIFE 

ASSURANCE AT MINIMUM COST WITH PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 
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INSURANCES GRANTED ON Best TERMS AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS on SEA and LAND. 
ACCIDENTS and DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 








Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 
Claims paid £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN. Secretary. 





THE “OSMAN” 


TURKISH TOWELS 








AND 
BATH MATS. 

MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, 
LIMITED, 

MANCHESTER, LONDON, and BOLTON, 





Sold by all high-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 





REMINGTON SHOLES SYNDIGATE, Loures 


100c, Queen Victoria Street, 


LONDON. 


111, Hope Street, 
GLASGOW. 


Write for our Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue “A,” Typewriters, and other Labour-saving Devices. 





ED OC.—VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light ,, Pe a 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will 2%  # Bets. 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 14/6 8/3 
higher prices. 


SI ESTEPHE. 
SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number 
of customers it procures us in London and 
the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 17/6 99 
in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 
Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value. Compare them 
with wines sold elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen and 
upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 

per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 





CADBURY'S 
COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST. 


BE VERY PARTICULAR what you Drink in 
these days of adulteration. It is most essential 
to health that your daily home beverages should 
be of the purest quality. CADBURY’S Cocoa is 
entirely free from all admixtures, such as Kola, 
Malt, Hops, etc. and the public should insist 
on having the pure, genuine article. 


| ‘The Standard of highest purity.”— 


} THE LANCET. 
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